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INTRODUCTORY. 


RWS one of the most noteworthy women 
of her time Mrs. Gladstone is 
: § clearly entitled to a biography all 
to herself, apart from the kindly references 
which are made to her in the various “ Lives” 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

In her twofold capacity as wife and Christian 
philanthropist she has distinctly made her 
mark on the history of the present era. All the 
world knows that but for her Mr, Gladstone’s 
own career might, and doubtless would, have 
been very different from what it really was. 
All the world, too, has a more or less vague 
idea that Mrs. Gladstone has “done much 
for philanthropy”; though when one asks for 
particulars the conversation generallyslackens. 
Yet it was, for instance, mainly owing to the 
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energy shown by her in the sixties in estab- 
lishing the Newport Market Refuge, and in 
helping to arouse the public conscience on 
the subject of the London poor, that the 
legislature was led to adopt the Houseless 
Poor Act, and to thus take the first steps in 
a complete re-organization of the system ot 
“casual” relief in the Metropolis. Then one 
is vaguely told that “ Mrs. Gladstone's name 
will long be remembered in connection with 
her work at the time of the cholera outbreak 
in London in 1866,” or words to that effect. 
But the average person of to-day remembers 
nothing about the cholera outbreak of 1866, 
and could not say at all what it was that Mrs. 
Gladstone did to mitigate its severities, and 
to establish for all time the Convalescent 
Home, on a free basis, as the invaluable and 
absolutely essential appendix to the General 
Hospital. Then, in regard to politics, it is 
true that Mrs. Gladstone’s work in this 
direction has been completely overshadowed 
by that of her husband. Yet here, again, the 
part she took, though in itself so modest a 
part, in the introduction of women into active 
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political life forms an interesting episode in a 
unique chapter of our political history. 

All these things seemed to be well deserving 
of being brought together and placed on per- 
manent record; while such a story of Mrs. 
Gladstone’s active career as the one now 
presented to the world for the first time may, 
perhaps, be regarded as a fitting sequel to 
the oft-told story of Mr. Gladstone's own life 
and labours. 

To Lady Frederick Cavendish my very 
grateful thanks are due for her kindness in 
revising, on behalf of the family, the proofs 
of the present work ; and I have also to ex- 
press my acknowledgments to Messrs. Graves 
and Co., Ltd., Art Publishers, Pall Mail, for 
permission to reproduce (on a smaller scale), 
as a frontispiece, their engraving of Say’s 
picture of Mrs. Gladstone, as she appeared 
about the year 1850. 


Epwin A. Pratt. 
Lonpon, 
August, 1898. 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO WEDDINGS AT HAWARDEN, 


N July 25th, 1839, the little Flint- 
} shire village of Hawarden gave 
itself up to great rejoicings. As 
early as five o'clock in the morning there 
appeared in the streets the first representa- 
tives of the crowds of people who were to 
throng them later in the day, to view a bridal 
procession the like of which had never been 
seen in Hawarden before. From miles around 
the country people flocked in, either on foot 
or riding in every possible kind of conveyance, 
but all of them clad in their best, and many 
of them wearing wedding favours. The 25th 
of July was, indeed, the day that had been 
B 
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fixed upon for the celebration in grand style 
of a double event in the marriage of the 
Misses Glynne, sisters of Sir Stephen Richard 
Glynne, Bart. M.P., of Hawarden Castle ; 
and one of them, Miss Mary Glynne, was 
even going to be married to a Lord—none 
other, in fact, than the Right Hon. Lord 
Lyttelton, of Hagley, Worcestershire. Her 
elder sister, Miss Catherine Glynne, was to 
be married at the same time to a promising 
young politician of the name of William Ewart 
Gladstone; though in the opinion of the 
villagers he was the person of least import- 
ance in the day's proceedings. They were 
much more interested in their local concerns 
than in Imperial politics, and though Mr. 
Gladstone might have already written a book 
on “Church and State,” and have filled the 
offices of Under Secretary for the Colonies 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
and though he might also have merited Lord 
Macaulay’s description of him, in that self- 
same year, as “the rising hope” of the “stern 
unbending Tories,” that sort of thing did not 
carry much weight—in those days—with the 
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villagers of Hawarden, and was of quite minor 
importance compared with what went on at 
“the Castle.” Besides, how could they be 
expected to foresee, in the year 1839, that 
through the faxcé of Miss Catherine their 
village would one day become famous all the 
world over? What they did know was that 
he was taking away from them one of two 
deeply-loved sisters, who were famed far and 
near for their beauty and their goodness of 
heart, and whose beneficence and amiability 
had won the devotion of all who knew them. 
Mr. Gladstone's acquaintance with Miss 
Catherine Glynne is said to have dated back 
to 1834, when he met her at the house of his 
friend, Milnes Gaskell, in Tilney Street, Park 
Lane. The story goes that the occasion in 
question was a dinner party, and that a member 
of the Government of the day, who was also 
one of the guests, said to Miss Glynne, calling 
her attention to Mr. Gladstone, “ Mark that 
young man! He will one day be Prime 
Minister of England!” They met again at 
the Handel Commemoration in Westminster, 
and still again, in 1835, at Hawarden, Mr. 
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Gladstone having received from Miss Glynne’s 
brother, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, whom he had 
known at Oxford, an invitation to visit the 
Castle. In 1838 Mr. Gladstone's eyesight 
became impaired owing to an excessive de- 
votion to studies by candle-light, and he was 
advised by the doctors to go to the south of 
Europe. He accordingly spent the winter 
of 1838-39 in Rome. There he saw much 
of Lady Glynne and her daughters, who were 
also among the visitors to the Eternal City, 
and much interest was felt alike in Society in 
London and in humble cottages at Hawarden 
when it was announced that Mr. Gladstone 
was to be married to Miss Catherine Glynne, 
and that his friend Lord Lyttelton was to be 
united to her sister. 

In the circumstances it was only appro- 
priate that the two weddings should be cele- 
brated on the same day, and the double event 
was accordingly fixed for July 25th. There 

had been some fear that the ceremony would 
have to be postponed, owing to a Chartist 
attack which had been made on Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s mansion in Worcestershire ; but happily 
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the fears excited were allayed, and the 
villagers, who, as we have seen, began to 
assemble at so early an hour to see the brides 
and the famous bridal procession, were not 
disappointed. 

But for the story of how the event was really 
celebrated one cannot do better, perhaps, than 
turn to the somewhat quaint account thereof 
which was published in “The Chester 
Chronicle” for July 26th, 1839. It is not 
quite in the style that the reporter of fashion- 
able intelligence would write in for his news- 
paper to-day ; but. all the same, it brings the 
scene vividly before us, and may, at least, be 
reproduced here (with its original imperfec- 
tions in spelling and phraseology) as a con- 
temporary record : 


NUPTIAL FESTIVITIES AT HAWARDEN, 
_ FLINTsiRE. 

The long-announced marriage of the Misses 
Glynnes, the much accomplished sisters of Sir 
S. R. Glynne, Bart, MP. of Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire, took place yesterday. The joyous occa- 
sion drew together a vast concourse of people in 
the beautiful borough of Hawarden, and at an early 
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hour in the morning it presented to the eyea scene 
at once unique and imposing. The inhabitants 
testified their respect for the Glynne family by 
making every preparation for celebrating the happy 
event with due ¢/af. The strects were decorated 
with splendid arches of festoons composed of laurels 
and flowers; every house displayed flags with 
suitable inscriptions and bridal favours, and on the 
whole so gratifying a demonstration of respect 
was never seen in Hawarden. The various friendly 
societies mustered in strong force, the members 
being all dressed in the costume of their various 
orders; and, when marshalled in procession, each 
having a band of music engaged, had a most 
imposing appearance. At an early hour they were 
marshalled in marching order. 

Hawarden Castle, the hospitable residence of the 
worthy Baronet, the Member for Flintshire, brother 
to the happy brides, was crowded with company. 
Amongst them were Lord and Lady Wenlock, the 
Hon. Mr. and Miss Lawley, Lord and Lady 
Brabazon, Lord and Lady Delamere, Lord and 
Lady Braybroke, Sir W. W. Wynn and Miss 
Wynn, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bootle Wilbraham, Hon. 
and Rev. G. Neville Grenville, Mr. Ralph Neville, 
the three Miss Nevilles, Hon. Mr. Lyttelton, Capt. 
and Mrs. Cole, John Gladstone, Esq, Miss Gladstone, 
James Boydell, Esq., Richard Barker, Esq., Revs. 
Henry Jones, Hill, Fitzmaurice, Crompton, Boydell, 
cte., ete 
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About ten o'clock the bridal party left the Castle 
in the splendid train of carriages, all with the 
postilions decorated with nuptial favours. In the 
first were Lord Delamere and Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart, M.P.; in the second Lord Wenlock 
and the Rev. Neville Grenville; in the third Miss 
Wynne, Miss Lawley, and Miss Gladstone, Bride's 
Maids; in the fourth the Misses Nevilles, Bride's 
Maids; in the fifth the lovely Brides, and their 
brother, Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., M.P.; in the sixth 
the Bride's Grooms, Lord Lyttelton and Mr. 
Gladstone; and several other carriages followed, 
accompanying the rest of the party, the last being 
Lady Glynne’s pony carriage, conveying Mrs. Hand, 
the housekeeper, and Mr. Whittingham, the butler, 
who have been in the family forty years. Immedi- 
ately after merging from the park gates the pro- 
cession was grected by: the loudest cheers, and the 
procession which had been formed preceded them 
to the church in the following order : 

Band. 

The Hawarden Castle Lodge of Odd Fellows 
of the Independent Order of the 
Manchester Unity. 

Band. 

Hawarden Temperance Societies. 

Band, 

Benefit Societies. 

Band. 

Tradespeople in large numbers, 
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The procession slowly proceeded through the 
town, every window being filled with elegant attired 
females, all sporting bridal favours, and the happy 
principals of the day’s festivities were greeted with 
loud cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs. On 
arriving at the avenue leading to the parish church 
the good feeling of the inhabitants had induced them 
to cover the carriage road with rich carpeting, and 
the school children were ranged on each side. The 
footsteps of the brides expectant were strewn with 
flowers by beautiful children. The parish church 
was crammed with females to suffocation. The 
service was read in a most imposing manner by 
the Hon. and Rey. Neville Grenville, and at the 
close of the ceremony the brace of happy couples 
were warmly greeted by their friends and con- 
nexions, The brides maids on this happy occasion 
were Miss Wynne, the Hon. Miss Lawley, Miss 
Gladstone, and the three Miss Nevilles, 

Immediately after the ceremony Lord and Lady 
Lyttelton set off in their travelling carriage to spend 
the honeymoon at his lordship's splendid mansion, 
Hagley, near Stourbridge, Worcestershire, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone to Norton Priory, the hospit- 
able seat of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. 

The nobility and gentry who had honoured the 

festivities with their presence afterwards partook of 
an elegant djeuner at the castle. 

The denizens of Hawarden cclebrated the day 
with all becoming respect. The various bands en- 
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livened the scene at the Castle, and were regaled, 
The inhabitants exerted every nerve to entertain 
suitably the vast concourse of people which crowded 
in from all quarters ; nor were they unmindful of 
their poorer neighbours, as about £120 was sub- 
scribed for the purpose of conveying plenteousness 
to the cottage of the widow and gladness to the 
orphan. Long will this happy day be remembered. 

In the evening a large party sat down to dinner 
at the Glynne Arms, when happiness to the married 
was loudly toasted ; nor was the health of Sir S. R. 
Glynne forgotten, with the expression of a fervent 
hope that he would speedily follow the good 
example set him by his amiable sisters. The 
festivities of the day closed with a splendid display 
of fireworks. 





CHAPTER II. 


FAMILY HISTORY AND EARLY DAYS. 


HE Glynne family, which thus sup- 
plied a wife to the future Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, was 


founded, so far as modern history is concerned, 
by Sir John Glynne, who lived from 1603 to 
1666, but whose ancestors had been settled at 
Glynllifon, Carnarvonshire, from very ancient 
times. Sir John was a notable person in the 
days alike of Cromwell and of Charles II., 
and he managed to keep in favour, and to 
hold high appointments, during both the Pro- 
tectorate and the Restoration. 

Called to the bar in 1628, Sir John was 
first returned to the House of Commons in 
1639, and acted with the Presbyterian party in 
the Long Parliament. He soon made his 
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mark in the legal profession, and became one 
of the most famous pleaders of the day, being, 
perhaps, mainly indebted for his reputation in 
this respect to the speeches he delivered as 
one of the managers of the impeachment of 
Strafford. He was further distinguished as 
one of the most powerful champions of the 
privileges of the Commons, and he acted on 
many important Parliamentary Committees, 
including the one that sat in 1642, at the 
Guildhall and Grocers’ Hall, to consider the 
attempt to arrest the five members. From 
1643 to 1649 he was Recorder of the City of 
London ; in or about 1654 he was appointed 
Serjeant to the Protector; and next he was 
chosen a Justice of Assize for the Oxford 
Circuit. Not long after this came his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of the Upper Bench, an 
office he held until 1659, when he resigned. 
He had been one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to treat with the King in the Isle of 
Wight; but, though an ardent supporter of 
public rights and of individual liberty, he seems 
to have been, at the same time, a monarchist 
at heart. Thus he was among those who 
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urged on Cromwell that he should assume the 
title of King, and he seems to have made no 
difficulty about going over to the side of 
Charles HI. when, in due course, the Restora- 
tion came about. He even rode in the 
coronation procession of April 23rd, 1661, 
but was thrown from his horse, and was 
nearly killed by reason of the animal falling 
upon him. By Charles II. he was appointed 
King's Serjeant, and in that capacity he acted 
for the Crown in the prosecution of Sir Henry 
Vane, for high treason, in 1662. 

In 1660, that is to say, six years before his 
death, Serjeant Glynne received the honour 
of knighthood as Sir John Glynne, of Henley 
Park, Surrey, of which manor he was lord. 
His eldest son, William, was created a baronet 
in 1661. 

It was through Sir John Glynne that the 
“original” Hawarden Castle came into the 
possession of the Glynne family. This castle, 
of which the ruins are still to be seen near the 
present modern residence, is supposed to have 
been built by the Britons, and it went in the 
first instance by the Celtic name of “Y 
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Garthddin ” (“the hill fort on the projecting 
ridge”), from which, it is supposed, “Haor- 
dine,” as given in “Domesday Book,” was de- 
rived; this name, in turn, being subsequently 
changed into Hawarden (pronounced “ Har- 
den”). The castle was a place of considerable 
importance in earlier times, and was a strong- 
hold successively of Britons, Saxons, and 
Normans. It was merged into the Kingdom 
of Mercia about A.D. 790, and first came into 
the possession of the Stanley family in 1443, 
when it was granted by Henry VI. to Sir 
Thomas, afterwards Lord Stanley, Comp- 
troller of his household. From him it de- 
scended to his second wife, Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, on whose death it reverted to 
Thomas, Earlof Derby. In the Cromwellian 
wars it had a very chequered career. It was 
occupied by the Roundheads in 1643, having 
been betrayed to Sir William Brereton, but 
soon afterwards was besieged by the Royalists, 
to whom it was surrendered in December, 1643. 
Tt was held by them until 1645, when it was 
recaptured by Cromwell's troops, and, lest it 
should again prove serviceable to the King’s 
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party, it was dismantled in 1647 by order of 
Parliament. In 1651 James, Earl of Derby, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester 
and beheaded, the estate of Hawarden being 
then sequestered. Serjeant Glynne purchased 
it from the sequestration agents for, it is said, 
a nominal sum, and subsequently, when the 
new Parliament rejected the Bill for the re- 
storation of the alienated estates, Charles, 
Earl of Derby, compounded with Serjeant 
Glynne for the Hawarden property, and form- 
ally granted it to him and his heirs for ever. 
The destruction of the castle was practically 
completed by the Serjeant’s son, Sir William 
Glynne, Bart., in 1665, and by the end of the 
seventeenth century the old castle presented 
pretty much the same appearance that it does 
to-day. Its new owners had preferred Oxford- 
shire to Flintshire, but in 1727 Sir Stephen 
Glynne, the second baronet, built a house for 
himself at Hawarden, and was thus the first 
member of the family to actually take up 
residence there. In 1752 Sir John Glynne, 
Mrs, Gladstone's great-grandfather, married 
the heiress of the Ravenscrofts, and thus 
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acquired the adjoining property of Broad Lane, 
which was accordingly added to the Hawarden 
estate. Sir John and his bride lived in 
Broad Lane Hall, and from this Hall has been 
developed the Hawarden Castle of to-day. 
Originally a brick building of comparatively 
small dimensions, it underwent various en- 
largements (the last being in 1864, when the 
block containing Mr. Gladstone's study was 
added), was cased in stone, and was altered 
into the castellated style. The estates sur- 
rounding the Castle comprise altogether up- 
wards of 7,000 acres, of which 200 form 
Hawarden Park. Their value is greatly 
enhanced by the minerals which exist under- 
neath. 

In course of time Mrs. Gladstone's father, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, the eighth baronet, suc- 
ceeded to the property. Tradition says that 
he was a very handsome, lively-minded man, 
and that his daughter Catherine was very much 
like him. He married, in 1806, the Hon. 
Mary, daughter of Richard Aldworth Neville, 
Lord Braybrooke (by Catherine, sister of 
George, first Marquis of Buckingham), and 
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his eldest daughter, Catherine, was born on 
January 7th, 1812. The father, who was 
created D.C.L. at Oxford, July 5th, 1810, 
died at Nice, March 5th, 1815, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Sir Stephen Richard 
Glynne, then a boy of eight. The cares alike 
of children and estates thus fell upon Lady 
Glynne. She has been described as “a very 
beautiful woman, possessed of character and 
activity of mind, and well suited for the task 
which her husband's early death had thrust 
upon her.” 

Happily, too, she soon had some one to 
assist her in the fulfilment of this task. Shortly 
before his death Sir Stephen Glynne had 
presented the living of Hawarden to his 
brother-in-law, the Rev. the Hon. George 
Neville, who afterwards took the additional 
surname of Grenville, and Mr. Neville now 
joined his sister at Hawarden, and was of 
the greatest possible assistance in helping 
her to carry on her various duties. He was 
a man of considerable force of character, as 
is shown by a tradition which still lingers 
at Hawarden, and is based on the authority 
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of a once “old inhabitant.” About the year 
1815, it is said, when Mr, Neville was ap- 
pointed rector, the village of Hawarden had a 
very bad reputation indeed. Those, of course, 
were the days of the mail coaches, and, as 
Hawarden Jay on the main route—“ Telford’s 
Road,” as it was called—between Chester 
and Holyhead, and, therefore, also between 
England and Ireland, there was a little ex- 
citement four times a day when the coaches 
—two in each direction—dashed through the 
village, or stopped at “The Glynne Arms” to 
water the horses. Not content with such ex- 
citement as this—which, in those days, ought 
to have been quite sufficient for any reason- 
able-minded villagers—~the bad men of Ha- 
warden used to assemble outside the public- 
houses in the high road, and, in the intervals 
of their beer-drinking, would fling at the 
coaches and carriages, as they passed, choice 
selections from heaps of rubbish which they 
gathered together for that purpose. The 
aforesaid old inhabitant, who used to tell the 
story, was himself at one time a coachman, 
and had often suffered at the hands of the 
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idlers. But when Mr. Neville became rector 
he resolved to stop this sort of thing at once. 
He called a meeting of the villagers, and not 
only gave them a severe rebuke, but announced 
that he should ask his sister, Lady Glynne, to 
reduce the number of public-houses, and to 
have those that remained shut up during the 
hours of service on Sunday. Lady Glynne 
readily concurred in this step, and only one 
public-house was left in the village in addition 
to “The Glynne Arms,” while Sunday-closing 
during divine service was rigidly enforced. 
From that time, therefore, Hawarden began 
to turn over a new leaf. 

In another direction, also, the influence of 
Mr. Neville was one for good. He became 
a pioneer of elementary education, and set up 
a number of schools in Hawarden and the 
surrounding district. Here, again, he was 
cordially supported by Lady Glynne, who 
undertook the task of getting the children to 
attend the schools. She and her daughters 
would visit the cottagers, and endeavour to 
talk over the mothers into sending their child- 
ren to be taught. When argument was un- 
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availing bribery was tried, and mothers who 
did not think much of education, and children 
who thought still less, speedily yielded to the 
temptation of the pretty frock or the warm 
cloak that the ladies gave at Christmas as a 
prize for “ regular attendance.” 

Such were the conditions under which the 
early days of Mrs. Gladstone were spent, and 
there is no doubt that, apart from the innate 
goodness of her own heart, the seeds of her 
philanthropic work in later years were planted 
largely as the result of the excellent example 
set by her mother and uncle in their efforts 
to bring about the regeneration of the parish 
of Hawarden. 

Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Mrs. Glad- 
stone's brother, and the ninth baronet, sat as a 
Liberal in the House of Commons from 1832 
to 1847, first for Flint Burghs and afterwards 
for Flintshire; but he took little interest in 
politics, his tastes turning rather in the direc- 
tion of archeology. Quite early in his life 
the forms of churches and the details of 
ecclesiastical architecture became a subject 
of fascinating study for him, and he explored 
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the country to its furthest recesses in his 
visits to old parish churches whose history 
went back to the centuries before the Re- 
storation period. Those of later date had no 
special attraction for him, In this way he 
visited and made notes concerning no fewer 
than 5,530 churches in England and Wales. 
So skilled did he become in reading off, as it 
were, the architectural history of a church, 
that he invariably relied on his own know- 
ledge, and rarely troubled the local clergyman 
with a single question concerning the sacred 
edifice. Some of the “ Notes” he made were 
published in 1877, under the title of “ Notes 
on the Churches of Kent” (Murray), with an 
introduction by Mr. W. H. Gladstone. From 
this introduction the following passages may 
be quoted : 

This is hardly the place to speak of Sir Stephen 
Glynne's personal qualities—of that rare simplicity 
and fidelity of character that endeared him to a 
wide circle of friends. But it may be observed that 
the calm temper and judgment which distinguished 
him in all matters of daily life was of no little value 
in dealing with vexed questions of archa-ology, and 
must needs give weight to his conclusions there- 
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upon. fle was, moreover, one of the most accurate 
of observers. His details have never been ques- 
tioned, and have always been highly valued by the 
most competent judges. His memory, too. was 
marvellous. The details of the 5,530 churches he 
has described were not merely committed to paper, 
but were continually carried in his head, so that he 
could at any moment give off-hand a clear and 
accurate account of any one of them; and amid a 
miscellaneous company he would often be able to 
tell them more about their own churches than they 
knew themselves. And yet his knowledge extended 
far beyond the limits of his favourite subject, and on 
all matters of topography. county history, and such 
like, he was a well-nigh infallible guide. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone, also, has described 
Sir Stephen as “a man of singular refinement 
and of remarkable modesty,” adding, * his 
memory was, on the whole, decidedly the 
most remarkable known to me of the genera- 
tion and country.” 

On the other hand, though thus skilled in 
the subject of ecclesiastical architecture, Sir 
Stephen Glynne was, perhaps. too much in- 
clined to rely on others for the management 
of the Hawarden estates during his wander- 
ings through the length and breadth of the 
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country in the pursuit of his favourite studies. 
Thus it came about that in the year 1851 a 
discovery was made which was not a little 
disconcerting. During the earlier part of 
their married life Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
lived in London, their earliest residence being 
13, Carlton House Terrace; but on the 
death of Mr. Gladstone's father, Sir John 
Gladstone, they went to live with Sir Stephen 
Glynne at Hawarden Castle. The financial 
condition of the estates was found to have 
become most seriously involved, owing to 
the indiscretions of an agent who had been 
allowed too free a hand, and it seemed 
almost certain that Sir Stephen would have 
to leave Hawarden altogether. But Mr. Glad- 
stone came to the rescue, and of the sub- 
stantial sum he had inherited from his father 
he is said to have devoted a large proportion 
towards clearing off the debts with which 
the Hawarden estates were encumbered. It 
was subsequently arranged that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone and their growing family should 
thenceforward regard Hawarden as their 
country home, living there with Sir Stephen. 
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The joint ménage was carried on up to the 
time of Sir Stephen’s death, and it says not a 
little for the tact possessed by Mr. Gladstone 
that his relations with his brother-in-law 
under these somewhat delicate circumstances 
were those of perfect concord. 

Sir Stephen's death occurred in London, 
on June 17th, 1874, under tragic circum- 
stances. He was walking along High Street, 
Shoreditch, on his way to the railway station, 
when he suddenly staggered and fell. Some 
passers-by ran to his aid, and carried him 
into a chemist's shop; but, though everything 
possible was done to revive him, he died in 
twenty minutes, He had been unable to say 
distinctly even who he was, and his identity 
was only established by some papers found 
in his pockets. 

On the death of Sir Stephen, who was un- 
married, the baronetcy became extinct, his 
younger brother, the Rev. Henry Glynne, 
rector of Hawarden, who died in 1872, having 
left no sons. Sir S. Glynne had by will 
provided that in the event of neither he nor 
his brother leaving male issue, the Hawarden 
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estates were to pass, first to the eldest sur- 
viving son of his eldest sister, Mrs. Glad- 
stone, whom failing, to the eldest surviving 
son of his younger sister, Lady Lyttelton. 
Under the will Mr. William Henry Glad- 
stone, M.P., as the eldest son of Mrs. 
Gladstone, became Lord of the Manor, patron 
of the living of Hawarden, and successor to 
the estates, subject to the arrangements which 
had previously been made by Sir $. Glynne 
with Mr. Gladstone. At the same time two 
adjoining estates, consisting of some 2,000 
acres, which had lately been purchased by 
Mr. Gladstone from their owners, were alsa 
handed over to Mr. W. H. Gladstone. The 
transfer of the whole of the propertics was 
made subject tu the stipulation that Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone were to have the enjoyment 
and use of Hawarden Castle and pleasure 
grounds for the rest of their lives. Thus it 
is the curious fact that only during the very 
brief period required to complete the legal 
processes was Mr. Gladstone the actual owner 
of the property with which his name and work 
were so closely identified. 
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Mr. William Henry Gladstone accordingly 
became the “landlord” of Hawarden, and a 
very kind, considerate, and popular landlord 
he proved to be. He married, in 1875, the 
Hon. Gertrude, daughter of the twelfth Baron 
Blantyre; sat successively in the House of 
Commons for Chester, Whitby, and East Wor- 
cestershire ; and died, after two years’ illness, 
on July 4th, 1891. His death was a great blow 
to his father and mother, though it was not 
their first domestic affliction, for, in 1850, 
they had a severe bereavement in the death 
of a little daughter, Catherine Jessy, between 
four and five years old, who also suffered a 
long and painful illness before she was taken 
from them. The parental estimate of William 
Henry Gladstone was shown by the inscrip- 
tion (composed by his father) on an alabaster 
tablet which was placed in Hawarden Church 
to his memory, setting forth that— Uniting 
the single-heartedness of childhood to the full 
development of his mental powers and to high 
accomplishments, he closed in perfect peace 
a life of love and service to God and man on 
July 4, 1891.” 
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On the death of Mr. W. H. Gladstone, his 
eldest son, William Glynne Charles Gladstone, 
born in 1885, became heir to the estates. 

The surviving members of the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Gladstone are—the 
Rev. Stephen Edward Gladstone, rector of 
Hawarden since 1872, and married to Annie 
C., daughter of Mr. C. B. Wilson, surgeon, 
of Liverpool; Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone, 
married to the Hon. Maud E., second daughter 
of Lord Rendel; Mr. Herbert John Gladstone, 
M.P. for West Leeds ; Mrs. Wickham, wife of 
the Dean of Lincoln; Mrs. Drew, wife of the 
Rey. Harry Drew, vicar of Buckley, three 
miles distant from Hawarden; and Miss 
Helen Gladstone, who was a vice-principal of 
Newnham College up to 1897, when she re- 
signed that position in order to devote her- 
self to the care of her parents. 


The following roughly-drawn pedigree of 
Mrs. Gladstone will doubtless be read with 
interest as supplementing the facts already 
stated : 
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CHAPTER Hl. 
MRS. GLADSTONE’S MARRIED LIFE. 


N the occasion of the double wed- 
ding at Hawarden, in 1839, Sir 
Francis H. Doyle, who acted as 
Mr. Gladstone's best man, wrote a poem, en- 
titled “ The Two Sister Brides,” in the course 
of which he said : 





High hopes are thine, oh! cldest flower, 
Great duties to be greatly done ; 

To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour, 
The noble heart which thou hast won, 


Covet not, then, the rest of those 
’ Who sleep through life unknown to fame; 
Fate grants not passionless repose 
To her who weds a glorious name. 


He presses on through calm and storm 
Unshaken, fet what will betide ; 
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Thou hast an office to perform, 
To be his answering spirit-bride. 


The path appointed for his feet 

Through deserts wild and rocks may go, 
Where the eye fooks in vain to greet 

The gales that from the waters blow, 


Be thou a balmy breeze to him, 
A fountain singing at his side ; 

A star, whose light is never dim, 
A pillar, to uphold and guide. 


How well Mrs. Gladstone has carried out 
the exhortation thus addressed to her is 
known to all the world. Her name will be 
remembered as that of one who was, above 
all things, a model wife. All that the poet 
entreated her to be she became. Hence- 
forward she was to live for her husband and 
her children, such time as she could spare from 
them being devoted to good works. When 
Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister she gave 
her parties and receptions more as a matter 
of routine, and because his position required 
it of her, than because she took any real 
personal interest in them. Even to dress 
she was indifferent. She had her mission 
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in life, the “great duties” that were to be 
“greatly done,” and she was quite satisfied 
therewith. She merged her existence in 
that of her husband, watching over him 
with the most devoted solicitude, anticipating 
his every wish, sustaining him in his arduous 
duties, fortifying him for his great political 
conflicts, and, what was all-important for a 
man of his temperament, guarding him against 
every possible risk. She rejoiced in his 
triumphs, and consoled him in his defeats ; 
while there was ever ready for him at 
Hawarden the peaceful home where he could 
gain that complete ves¢ from which he might 
best hope to secure a renewal of strength for 
further combats in the political arena. At 
Hawarden, indeed, he could depend on being 
free from the cares of State without having 
to assume instead any of the little worries 
and frictions of a household, From these he 
was shielded with such scrupulous care by 
hfs wife that there was nothing to mar the 
perfect peace of his home life. His health 
and his happiness were for Mrs. Gladstone a 
sacred trust, and whether he was the Prime 
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Minister of England or only a scholar in his 
library was a matter of detail which made no 
difference either in her profound devotion to 
him or in her watchful care. “There never 
could have been,” says Mr. M'Carthy, “a 
wife more absolutely devoted to her husband 
than Mrs. Gladstone. There was something 
unspeakably touching in the care she always 
lavished upon him, a care which advancing 
years seemed rather to increase than dimin- 
ish. One was reminded of the saying of 
Burke that he never had an outside trouble 
which did not vanish at the sight of his wife 
when he crossed the threshold of his home.” 
Howshe lightened his burdens and assumed 
his cares none but he himself could fully 
have told; and even making allowance for 
his own remarkable powers of giving himself 
up to the occupations or the influences of the 
moment, thé fact remains that the ever- 
watchful diligence with which Mrs. Gladstone 
made her husband’s welfare the paramount 
concern of her life was a chief factor alike in 
his capacity for work and in his prolonged 
efficiency in the public service. It has been 
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well said of her that she “watched him with 
the skill of a nurse and the vigilance of a 
guardian angel” ; and though it may be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to define the exact 
degree of influence which his domestic life 
had on his career, there can be no doubt that 
if he was indebted to any one person more 
than another for the splendid health and 
vigour by which his days were prolonged, 
and crowned with such fruitful results, then 
that person was his own wife. 

Not alone in the peaceful retreat of Ha- 
warden, but in the House of Commons, in 
Society, in his Midlothian campaigns, at public 
meetings, and in his visits to the Continent 
she was ever, as far as could be, his insepar- 
able companion, shrinking from no fatigue, 
provided that she could be of service to him. 

In the House of Commons, whenever her 
husband was to make an important speech, 
Mrs. Gladstone would drive with him to the 
House and take her accustomed seat in the 
Ladies’ Gallery; and there, however close 
and oppressive the other ladies might find it 
in their box behind the grating through which 
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they were permitted to gaze upon the mascu- 
line legislators below, Mrs. Gladstone would 
sit listening to every word, and, we may be 
sure, watching every gesture of her husband 
so long as he was speaking. “The spectacle 
of the sweet old face,” says a writer in “ The 
Woman at Home,” “and of the gracious figure 
with the fine old lace round the shoulders, 
touched many a politician who had no sym- 
pathy with her husband.” And then there 
was that famous yellow-coloured beverage 
(egg beaten up with sherry) which she 
always mixed with her own hands and pro- 
vided him with on occasions when he in- 
tended to make a speech of any duration, so 
that it became one of the ‘common objects” 
of the House of Commons, and afforded fine 
scope for the genial satire of the writers of 
“descriptive sketches.” For instance, in his 
“Diary of Two Parliaments,” Mr. H. W. 
Lucy, in describing the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on May 15th, 1877, in 
connection with the debate on Mr. Gladstone's 
series of five resolutions bearing on the 
Eastern Question, says: 

. D 
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It was an odd thing to see Gladstone just now 
taking advantage of the pause occasioned by the 
ringing cheers his eloquence drew forth to seize a 
short, thick-set pomatum-pot, remove the cork, and 
proceed to refresh himself. Doubtless, in years to 
come, when a future Froude, a successor to King- 
lake, or a heritor of Hallam, shall sit down to write 
the history of the debate just closed, we shall hear 
something of the cabals that preceded it We 
shall have set forth in rounded periods the enormous 
interests at stake. We may have sketched in bold 
figures in the background the armies of Russia and 
Turkey clutching each other by the throats on the 
banks of the Danube, or in the mountain passes of 
Asia Minor, We shall hear of the outburst of 
popular sympathy which made it possible for an 
Opposition feeble in numbers to make a gallant and 
not unsuccessful stand against a Ministry powerful 
beyond precedent. We shall hear of the speeches 
that were made and of the excitement that prevailed; 
of the disdainful silence of the Opposition when the 
figures were announced, and of the ringing cheers 
of the Conservatives. 

But history will scorn to mention that modest 
pomatum-pot, oval in shape, four inches in height, 
and supplied with an ill-fitting cork that baffied the 
frenzied efforts of the orator to replace it. And yet, 
peradventure, without the assistance of this glass 
bottle, with its mysterious contents, that looked like 
melted pomatum, and might have been egg and 
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sherry, we should never have had this great speech, 
with its broadly based arguments, its towering elo- 
quence, and its subdued tone of triumph proclaim- 
ing the accustomed scorn which minorities have for 
the brute force of numbers, 


Under date July 31st, 1878, Mr. Lucy 
again refers to “ this mysterious vessel, which 
exercises a modest but important influence 
upon our principal Parliamentary debates,” 
and adds ; 


Members who aspire to oratorical success have 
wasted much valuable time in the endeavour to 
ascertain the precise qualities of the substance with 
which Gladstone lubricates his vocal organs during 
the delivery of his orations. There are some con- 
scientious Conservatives who believe it is obtained 
by boiling down a healthy infant selected from the 
bosom of the family of a Conservative elector. But 
this is evidently the outcome of prejudice, and of an 
inclination to believe anything bad of Gladstone. 
Whatever the bottle contains, it is carefully brought 
into the Hoiise, and cautiously deposited on a corner 
of the table, where it is likely to be free from the 
sweep of the orator’s arm. Thence at convenient 
intervals it is produced, and Imperia! Parliament 
looks on in wonder as Gladstone, putting the stout 
neck of the ungainly bottle to his lips, draws in the 
nourishment, and starts again like a giant refreshed ; 
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“but not before he has carefully corked up the bottle 
and replaced it in a situation of security on the 
table. 


This was pleasant enough jesting for the 
newspaper men, no doubt; but it never made 
the slightest difference to Mrs, Gladstone. 
All that she cared for was to make sure that 
her husband's voice did not suffer. That it 
stood so well the great strain to which it was 
so often subjected may have been in no slight 
degree due to Mrs. Gladstone's mysterious 
compound. 

When, too, éde speech was over, and Mrs. 
Gladstone could leave her post in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, “it was delightful,” as the writer of 
the sketch in “ The Woman at Home” further 
says, “to see Mr. Gladstone escorting her to 
her carriage, his manner full of dignity and 
kindness, Here, surely, was the ‘old school’ 
in its best form !” 

Then, when Mrs. Gladstone accompanied 
her husband into Society, it was very touch- 
ing to see how, in a crowded room, her 
thoughts seemed to be constantly occupied 
with the one who was nearest and dearest to 
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her, and not until she knew that he was at his 
ease would she show interest in any other 
subject. On one of the rare occasions when 
Mr. Gladstone was not accompanied by his 
wife, his hostess, noticing that he had been 
standing a long time engaged in a conversa- 
tion which he was carrying on with his cus- 
tomary energy, said to him, “Won't you sit 
down, Mr. Gladstone ?” and when he courte- 
ously declined the proffered chair she added, 
“Ah, but you know that if Mrs. Gladstone 
were here you would have to!” And there- 
upon he sat down instantly. 

As for the famous political tours made by 
Mr. Gladstone, his wife was almost as well- 
known a figure on those occasions as he was 
himself. Her function it was to manage the 
details connected with the journeys, to see 
that he was provided with all he required, and 
to guard him against any possible risks to his 
health. She has even been known to tell him, 
in her womanly way, that while he could, no 
doubt, govern the country admirably, he had 
better leave the arrangements for a railway 
journey to her-~and he invariably didso. An 
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excellent arrangement it was, too, for it re- 
lieved him of any of those troubles or worries 
that are too often incidental to travel, and left 
him perfectly free to make his speeches, to 
tead his books, or to take his rest as he felt 
inclined. Even to a man of Mr. Gladstone’s 
stamina the strain of some of those political 
journeys, when a speech was made at almost 
every railway station ex route, must have been 
great in the extreme, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Gladstone would scarcely have 
been able to accomplish them without, prob- 
ably, some serious break-down, but for his 
wife's prevision and ever-watchful care. On 
this point a writer who was present on the 
occasion in his journalistic capacity says : 

I can recall an affecting little scene at a railway 
station in Midlothian. The “Liberal candidate,” 
after delivering a great speech in a public hall, had 
taken his place in the saloon carriage of a special 
train. He seemed to have been literally doubled up 
by his exertions, and to be too tired to respond to 
the flattering ovation of the crowd on the platform ; 
but Mrs. Gladstone gratified his admirers by coming 
to the window and smiling graciously. 


On another occasion, at a railway station, 
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Mrs. Gladstone was putting some flowers in 
the button-hole in her husband's coat, and, a 
pin being wanted, Mr. Gladstone begged one 
for her from a newspaper correspondent 
standing near, remarking to him genially, as 
he pointed to his wife, “ You see, I can’t get 
on without her!” One representative of the 
press there was, too, who travelled so much 
with Mr, Gladstone on his tours through the 
country that Mrs. Gladstone used to regard 
the gentleman in question as “ Our Reporter.” 
Thestory is told that once at a railway station 
Mr. Gladstone was about to make a speech 
to an enthusiastic deputation, when Mrs. 
Gladstone cried out, “ Stop, stop! where is our 
reporter?” Mr. Gladstone accordingly had to 
stop until “Our Reporter” had come up, and 
was ready with pencil and notebook to take 
down the ‘few remarks” for the benefit of 
the British Public. From this story it would 
seem that Mrs. Gladstone made not only 
a model wife, but also a good business 
manager ! 

And then the public meetings at which 
Mr. Gladstone delivered his great political 
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speeches, who would have thought of seeing 
him standing there on the platform without 
expecting to catch a sight of Mrs. Gladstone 
as well in his immediate vicinity? How, on 
these occasions, as in the House of Commons, 
she managed to sit out, sometimes night after 
night, those torrents, if not those absolute 
deluges of oratory in which he indulged, is 
little less than a marvel. On the principle of 
toujours perdriz one would have thought 
that even the most fervent of his admirers 
must have succumbed at last to a sense of 
sheer physical weariness. Yet of this Mrs. 
Gladstone showed no trace; and, besides, 
who could tell what risk 4e might not have 
run if she had not been at hand? Take, for 
instance, that characteristic incident told by 
Mr. W. L. Watson among some “ Gladstone 
Memories” published in “ The Outlook” for 
May 28th, 1898. Referring to a ‘tightly 
packed” meeting of the electors of Mary- 
lebone held in 1880, in the Newman Hall, off 
Oxford Street, which was to be addressed by 
Mr. Gladstone, he tells how “at last there 
was a cheer and a huge commotion,” and “ by 
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mysterious magic a lane was formed” up 
which, craning his neck, he saw advancing— 


A pale-faced, slim figure, with the head of age 
and a rapt intense gaze, struggling forward to the 
platform, followed by a simply clothed woman, who 
busies herself in warding off the hands of enthusiasts 
eager to touch him, or pat his back, or help him 
forward. 

That is Mrs. Gladstone, with the soft face, high- 
coloured as a girl’s, and tremulous mouth ; intent 
on one thing only in this life—her husband. They 
step up to the platform by a reporter's stool, A 
dozen willing hands would aid him, but it is hers 
which grasps his ankle to steady: him lest in his eager- 
ness he slip. He does not sit down, but exchanges 
a few rapid words with the chairman. She begs a 
seat immediately behind him. Forth he stands and 
begins at once: “ Mr. Chairman.” She pulls at his 
overcoat, and one sleeve comes free. Impatiently 
he stops, while she tugs at the other sleeve, and the 
coat has scarcely gone from him ere he is flourishing 
in our faces the free hand: * Mr. Chairman and 
fellow-electors of JJurrilbone,” for so he called our 
parish, doubtless designedly. . . . Two more sen- 
tences and we were fairly launched upon a sea of 
passion, regardless of Mrs. Gladstone, who sat 
behind placidly folding her husband's overcoat. 


Small details, all these, no doubt, and to be 
treated by historians with the same scorn that 
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Mr. H. W. Lucy prophesied for the so-called 
“pomatum-pot,” over which he made so 
merry. Yet who among us can say what 
effect all this wifely care may not have had in 
actually prolonging the life of Mr. Gladstone 
to that venerable age which it was his privilege 
to reach? What we do know is that many a 
noble or promising career has been wrecked 
by inattention to just such small details as, 
for instance, the risk of taking a chill on 
leaving a crowded hall ; and no arrangement 
could have been more satisfactory than that 
Mr. Gladstone, with his emotional tempera- 
ment, and ever liable to be carried away by 
the force of his eloquence, should have some 
one always at his side to guard him against 
possible dangers to his health, to surround 
him with her tender solicitude, and to assure 
for him, also, in his intervals of leisure, the 
perfect rest and the recuperative forces to 
which he was in no small degree indebted for 
his almost phenomenal vigour. 

Then, again, it was largely due to his wife's 
excellent arrangements that he was able to 
use his time to the best possible advantage. 
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Thanks to her he was never kept waiting for 
anything, and he was spared the loss of those 
odd minutes which, in the case of a busy man, 
may be a serious consideration in the course 
of a day. He was himself one of the most 
punctual of men, and was rarely, if ever, a 
moment late in entering the dining room; 
but we may be quite sure that he did so enter 
with a full consciousness of the fact that Mrs. 
Gladstone had got the dinner ready! In the 
same way the carriage was at the door pre- 
cisely when it was wanted, and, however busy 
the day might be, one engagement or one 
occupation followed another with a perfect 
smoothness and regularity that not only saved 
much mental wear and tear, but allowed of 
a far greater amount of work being got 
through than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

In point of fact Mrs. Gladstone was her 
husband's indispensable helpmeet. He was 
not a man to be intimidated by danger or to 
be alarmed at difficulties, but there was one 
possibility to which he often alluded, “the 
very contemplation of which,” it has been 
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said, “shook his nature to the profoundest 
depths.” “If,” he would say, ‘anything 
happens to Catherine, then, indeed, I should 
close the volume, and close it for ever.” On 
many occasions, also, as will be shown in due 
course, Mr. Gladstone made most graceful 
and most touching references to the keen 
appreciation with which he regarded all that 
his wife had done for him—references which 
were as striking in their old-world courtesy as 
they were delicate alike in their expressions 
of gratitude and in the evidence they afforded 
of a perfect domestic union. 

The world at large, too, has seen in Mrs. 
Gladstone not only an ideal wife, but one 
who rendered service to the State in helping 
to prolong the active career of one of the 
most noteworthy persons of the century. 
The recognition of this fact has been borne 
testimony to on many occasions, a few of 
which it may be of interest to particularize. 

"On July 25th, 1888, there was an interesting 
ceremony at Spencer House on the occasion 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone entering on the 
fiftieth year of their married life, the presenta- 
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tion being made to them of a portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone, painted by Holl, a portrait of Mrs. 
Gladstone, painted by Herkomer, three large 
massive silver cups, and an address signed 
by the 116 subscribers, all being either old 
colleagues or close personal friends of Mr. 
Gladstone. The address offered ‘cordial 
congratulations on the long span of faithful 
and unbroken companionship" which that 
day brought in a special manner to the minds 
of the subscribers, and added: “ To few is it 
given, as it is to you, to feel in looking back 
through so many years that, amidst vast and 
ceaseless public labours, alike in the hours of 
triumph and discouragement, you have never 
failed abundantly to realize all the unclouded 
blessings of the home.” To which kindly 
expressions Mr. Gladstone replied, in the 
course of his speech, that “it was difficult for 
him to give any adequate idea of the domestic 
happiness he had enjoyed during the fifty 
years of his married life.” 

On July 25th, 1889. the golden wedding of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone was celebrated, and 
it was the occasion for a widespread mani- 


~ 
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festation of friendly feeling towards the vener- 
able couple. Among the first messages re- 
ceived by them was one from the Queen, and 
not only did the Prince of Wales write to 
offer his own congratulations and those of the 
Princess of Wales, but he sent his private 
secretary, Sir Francis Knollys, to make per- 
sonal inquiries, and also forwarded on behalf of 
himself and the Princess a very beautiful gold 
inkstand on which their felicitations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone had been duly engraved. 
The King of the Belgians, too, was among 
those who sent cordial greetings. In the 
evening there was a reception at the National 
Liberal Club, when there was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone a very beautiful 
album, which was the joint production of Mr. 
Marcus Stone, R.A., Mr. MacWhirter, A.R.A., 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.I., Mr. Arthur Severn, 
RL, Mr. H. Holiday, Mr. Walter Crane, 
and Mr. Lewis Day. In the course of the 
address included in this album it was stated : 

We specially desire on this occasion to express 
through you our feelings of heartfelt respect and 
regard for your beloved wife, in whom throughout 
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the tong years of effort and of labour which you 
have spent in the service of your country you have 
found not only the dearest of companions, but the 
most devoted and efficient of helpmeets, whose life 
has been given to works of love and charity among 
her fellow-creatures, and but for whose self-con- 
secration to the service of her husband and her 
children your own public work must have been 
seriously fettered and limited. As your supporters 
and followers in a noble cause, we wish to offer our 
sincere thanks to her for the part which she has 
taken in enabling you to make full use of the talents 
entrusted to you by the Almighty. 


Referring to these kindly sentiments, Mr. 
Gladstone said in his speech in reply : 


I am ashamed, ladies and gentlemen, of the kind- 
ness that has been shown to me. When I speak of 
my wife, when I acknowledge that there is a greater 
justice in the tributes that you have so kindly paid 
to her, I there enjoy a relative and comparative 
freedom. And no words that J could use would ever 
suffice to express the debt that I owe to her in rela- 
tion toall the offices that she has discharged on my 
behalf, and on behalf of those who are nearest and 
dearest to us during the long and happy period of 
our conjugal union. 


Then, again, when Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone went to Hawarden a few days after- 
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wards, there was another address presented 
to them, this time by the local residents. It 
very appropriately referred to the “happy 
event” in Hawarden fifty years before, and 
went on to say: 


That union has made our parish a name, and 
will give to Hawarden a distinguished place in the 
annals of our country. We feel that that wedding 
has proved a golden one indeed in a far truer and 
deeper sense than even its duration through half a 
century, and that it is enshrined amid such a 
number of happy circumstances as to make it in 
our eyes most rare and precious, It is not for us, 
sir, to attempt to express—for you alone can know 
—what she who then became your wife has been to 
you amid the cares and duties of public life. But 
this happy commemoration brings to mind a poet's 
words : 


“ A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood ;” 


and we venture to think, in rendering our tribute of 
admiration and love, that truest and best are the 
, sacred words : “ She stretcheth out her hands to the 
poor ; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and the law 
of kindness is on her tongue. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children arise up and call 
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her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her. 
Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 


Among the innumerable letters of congratu- 
lation and good wishes which were received 
the following has well been described by Mr. 
George W. E. Russell, in his “ Life of Mr. 
Gladstone,” as ‘one of the most graceful and 
most touching” : 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
July 23rd, 1889. 


My Dear Mrs. GLADSTONE,—The last time we 
met you said, “I do not forget the old days!” And 
truly I can say so too. 

Therefore in the midst of all who will be con- 
gratulating you on the fiftieth anniversary of your 
home-life I cannot be silent. I have watched you 
both out on the sea of public tumults from my quiet 
shores. You know how nearly I have agreed in 
William’s political career, especially in his Irish 
policy of the last twenty years. And I have seen 
also your works of charity for the people, in which, 
as you know, I heartily share with you. There are 
few who keep such a jubilee as yours ; and how few 
of our old friends and companions now survive! 
We have had a long climb up those eighty steps— 
for even you are not far behind—and I hope we 
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shall not “break the pitcher at the fountain.” I 
wonder at your activity and endurance of weather. 
May every blessing be with you both to the end! 
Believe me, always yours affectionately, 
Henry E, Card. MANNING, 


Mention may be made, also, of the fact 
that, in 1897, Mrs. Gladstone’s eighty-fifth 
birthday was celebrated by the unveiling in 
Hawarden Church of a stained glass window 
to commemorate the ‘Armenian Martyrs,” 
the window being the gift of a wealthy Ar- 
menian resident in Russia, who had already 
subscribed liberally to the relief of the sufferers. 
It was unveiled by Mrs. Gladstone, who, 
before the dedication service, was presented 
at the rectory with a portrait in oils of His 
Holiness Nighriditch I., supreme patriarch of 
the Armenians, the portrait having been sub- 
scribed for by Armenians in India and the 
Straits Settlement. The children of Mr. and 
Mrs, Gladstone have since also placed in 
Hawarden Church a stained glass window, 
representing the Nativity, from designs by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, “ to perpetuate the 
long and happy connection of Mr. and Mrs, 
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Gladstone with Hawarden.” This window, 
beautiful and impressive in itself, has a special 
and mournful interest. It had been planned 
as a thank-offering ; but the “linked lives” 
were severed a fortnight or so before it wae 
placed in the church, and the window wil 
combine for ever a thank-offering for the 
happy past and a memorial of a noble life 
ended. To complete the pathetic history, 
the great artist himself died a few days after 
the window was put up. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE OF CHARITY. 


YS already said, the time that Mrs. 
Gladstone could spare from her 
a husband and her children was de- 
voted to good works, and for these her name 
has become but little less famous than for her 
great and world-renowned domestic virtues, 
The first philanthropic institution in London 
which claimed Mrs. Gladstone's attention was, 
so far as can be traced, the House of Charity 
for Distressed Persons, now situate at 1, Greek 
Street, Soho Square. This institution has a 
noteworthy history, not only because it intro- 
duced, as it were, Mrs. Gladstone to Metro- 
politan philanthropic work, but also because 
in its initial stage it was one of the direct 
results of the famous “Oxford Movement.” 
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It is, of course, a matter of history that the 
revival which then took place assumed the 
form not only of earnest discussions of dogma, 
but also of a yearning for a more practical 
outlet of spiritual life in such shapes and forms 
as the giving of a greater impetus to the 
building or restoration of churches, the revival 
of sisterhoods, the foundation of colonial and 
missionary dioceses, and a greater solicitude 
generally for the wants and requirements of 
suffering humanity. 

To one group of earnest Oxford thinkers 
there appealed with special force the sad 
condition of persons who, superior to the 
ordinary vagrant class, found themselves re- 
duced by ill-health or misfortune to a position 
of more or less abject poverty, and were 
rapidly going from bad to worse, with no one 
to help them in their distress. Occupants in 
former days of, perhaps, really good positions 
in life, they would have thought it the greatest 
of all degradations to appeal to the Poor Law 
for assistance; but otherwise Society had 
made no provision for them. The many 
organizations now in active operation in the 
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interests of persons of this type were, indeed, 
non-existent in the forties. So it was thought 
that one way, at least, in which the stimulus to 
a higher life and to a greater regard for the 
claims of suffering humanity could be suitably 
developed was in the direction of something 
being done in London itself for this wholly 
neglected class. 

The leader of the group in question vas 
Dr, Henry Monro, the last of a long line of 
physicians who, from father to son, had de- 
voted themselves to the study of insanity. 
Born in 1817, he was educated at Harrow 
and Oriel College, Oxford, and became a 
Bachelor of Medicine in 1844, and a Doctor 
of Medicine in 1863. He was appointed 
physician to Bethlehem Hospital (better 
known as “ Bedlam”) in 1848. 

It was in 1846 that, assisted by his friends, 
he started at 9, Rose Street, Soho, that 
“House of Charity” which was to claim his 
unremitting attention up to the time of his 
death in 1891. The building had been pre- 
viously used as a parochial workhouse, and 
was capable of accommodating from fifty to 
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sixty men, women and children, who were 
comfortably lodged and fed, and in many in- 
stances provided with clothing to allow of 
their accepting situations secured for them 
through the instrumentality of the warden. 
Among those relieved were clergymen, dis- 
senting ministers, solicitors, schoolmasters, 
farmers, merchants, and artisans. The in- 
stitution was established in connection with 
the Church of England, under the Clewer 
Sisterhood, but it was open to members of 
all creeds without distinction, provided only 
that the applicants brought with them trust- 
worthy recommendations and that they were 
themselves of an unblemished character, this 
being an indispensable condition. 

The list of those who supported Dr. Monro 
in the successful working of the House of 
Charity comprises some of the best-known 
names of the period in question, and it in- 
cluded, among others, that of Mr. Gladstone, 
who took much interest in the management 
of the institution, and rendered such practical 
help as his time and opportunities permitted. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall 
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the fact that in December, 1845, and therefore 
only a few months before the House was 
actually opened, Mr. Gladstone had a cor- 
respondence with his friend Mr. James 
Robert Hope (afterwards known as Hope- 
Scott), who had adopted Tractarian views, 
and was then steadily drifting towards the 
Roman Catholic Church. They had been at 
Eton at the same time, and were afterwards 
intimate friends at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mr. Hope said in a letter to Mr. Gladstone : 


It is my nature to require some broad view for 
my guidance, and since Anglicanism has lost this 
aspect to me { am restless and ill at case. 


To this Mr, Gladstone replied : 


Do you not so far place yourself in rather a false 
position by withdrawing in so considerable a degree 
from those active external duties in which you were 
so conspicuous? Is rest in that department really 
favourable to religious inquiry? You said to me 
you preferred at this time selecting temporal works : 
are we not in this difficulty, that temporal works, 
so far as mere money is concerned, are nowadays 
relatively overdone? But if you mean temporal 
works otherwise than in money, I would to God 
we could join hands upon a subject of the kind which 
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interested you much two years ago. And now I 
am going to speak of what concerns myself more 
than you, as needing it more. 

The desire we then both felt passed off, as far as 
1 am concerned, into a plan of asking only a 
donation and subscription. Now it is very difficult 
to satisfy the demands of duty to the poor by money 
alone, On the other hand it is extremely hard for 
me (and I suppose possibly for you) to give them 
much in the shape of time and thought, for both 
with me are already tasked up to and beyond their 
powers, and by matters which I cannot displace. 
I much wish we could execute some plan which, 
without demanding much time, would entail the 
discharge of some humble and humbling offices. .. . 
Tf you thought with me—and I do not see why you 
should not, except that to assume the reverse is 
paying myself a compliment—let us go to work, as 
in the young day's of the college plan, but with a 
more direct and less ambitious purpose. 


Whatever may have been the precise 
“humble and humbling offices” and the 
“more direct and less ambitious purposes” 
which Mr. Gladstone had in his mind at the 
time, as a possible and practical means of 
holding back his friend, it is certainly interest- 
ing to find that so soon afterwards he himself 
was taking his share in the work of the House 
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of Charity in London, and finding there, on 
his own account, an outlet for the principles 
he had sought to enforce—impelled thereto, 
no doubt, alike by his natural impulses, by 
his Oxford influences, and by what he had 
seen of the conditions of London life. 

As regards the others who were more or 
less associated with Dr. Monro in the carrying 
on of the House, it will suffice to mention the 
names of Roundell Palmer (afterwards the 
Earl of Selborne, Lord High Chancellor of 
England), who was joint hon, secretary with 
Dr. Monro; William Palmer; T. H. Haddan; 
the Earl of Dunraven (then Viscount Adare) ; 
Lord Richard Cavendish; Joseph Clark, 
I.R.B,A.; the Rev. Prebendary Fagan; the 
Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church ; 
Frederick Rogers (later known as Lord Blach- 
ford ) ; J. Watts- Russell, M. P.; Canon Nugent 
Wade; the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Master of 
the Temple ; Lieut. Colonel Short, who for a 
brief time was the first warden; Dr. T. K. 
Chambers; Theodore Galton; Colonel Moor- 
som; the late Lord Lyttelton; Stafford North- 
cote (the late Earl of Iddesleigh); the Rev. 
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P. W. Phillott, of the Charter House; J. C. 
Pocock ; J. Turner; the Earl of Cranbrook ; 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland ; Sir James Paget ; 
Dr. J. W. Ogle; J. C. Sharpe and W. C. 
Cocks. Among those who immediately fol- 
lowed the Founders were the Right Hon. 
Montagu Bernard, First Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Oxford; 
the Right Hon. Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Queen's 
Bench; the Right Hon. Lord Hatherley 
{then Sir William Page Wood); F. H. 
Dickinson; W. H. Chapman ; Francis Graves; 
John Robert Kenyon, Q.C.; Captain Hon. 
Hay Drummond; J. D. Chambers, Q.C.; 
and the Hon. Henry Walpole. 

The work was carried on in the premises 
in Rose Street up to 1863, when there was a 
removal.to 1, Greek Street, Soho Square, a 
house which formerly belonged to Alderman 
Beckford (who lived in it with princely 
splendour) and subsequently was utilized by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The objects and purposes of the House of 
Charity are thus defined in the official reports: 
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Generally, its main work is to prevent distress 
and misery ; and its mode of doing this work is by 
affording relief, after investigation into the character 
and antecedents of those who seek help. 

It is the only home in London gratuitously 
offered to such distressed persons as are of good 
character, upon a recommendation from some one 
who knows them. Among the various classes of 
distress relieved by the House are— 

Patients discharged from hospitals when they are 
sufficiently recovered to take situations or awaiting 
admission to a Convalescent Home. These find 
here a comfortable lodging and ample diet, and arc 
generally successful in obtaining situations, 

Orphans or friendless girls, who have unad- 
visably come to London in search of employment, 
or have accidently lost their places, meet here with 
protection, counsel, and in general, with situations. 

Widows, who have been reduced to the necessity 
of seeking a subsistence for themselves, are here 
recommended to places of trust or domestic service, 

Emigrants, while breaking up their homes, and 
converting their effects into money, wait here till 
they embark. 

Out-patients of hospitals needing medical advice, 

“food and rest, are enabled to derive benefit while 
here by attending the hospitals for treatment. 

In short, the House of Charity is a home for 
every kind of friendlessness and destitution which 
is not the manifest offspring of vice or idleness. 
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Its object is to assure the well-conducted that their 
ills are not forgotten and overlooked amidst the 
present zeal in behalf of Refuges and Reformatories ; 
to prevent misery before remedial measures may 
be too late, and to succour the falling. 


But to thoroughly understand the purpose 
which the institution has served it is necessary 
to bear in mind the conditions that prevailed 
at the time the House itself was started, and 
better evidence on this point could not be 
offered than is contained in the following 
letter written by Mr. Gladstone, in 1891, to 
the hon, secretary of the Newport Market 
Refuge and Industrial School, of which an 
account will be given later on: 

18, Park Lane, 
Sune V35th, 891. 

My Deak Stk,—Ms first obligation being to the 
House of Commons, which has special calls on me 
to-day, I am concerned to find myself precluded by 
prudent medical injunction from attending to-day 
the meeting on behalf of the Newport Market In- 
stitutions. 

The briefest inspection of the Report will show 
what excellent work they du and how high are all 
their claims upon all persons of enlightened bene- 
volence. 
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I should have desired further to point out to the 
meeting of to-day a special feature which seems to 
me to enhance those claims in a particular way. 

Half a century ago there was little or nothing 
in this vast metropolis between hospitals, founda- 
tion schools, and workhouses on the one side, and 
the able-bodied and employed population on the 
other. 

But the man discharged from hospital has not 
alway's a roof to shelter him, or strength to perform 
work, or an employer to supply it, and more 
generally there was a great gap to fill between the 
absolutely needy or disabled on the one hand, and 
the well-to-do or independent on the other. And 
there was a serious danger lest those who were try- 
ing to escape from the first-named condition might 
be driven back to it for want of aid in making the 
passage across. 

Now if my memory serves me right the very first 
(or, if not, then one of the very first) attempts to 
meet this state of things, by intermediate provision, 
was that made by the founders of the institution 
now known as the House of Charity in Soho Square. 

Its primary purpose was the care of the con- 
valescent and finding employment for them, but its 
efforts were never confined within these limits, and 
out of it were developed in course of time the 
Newport Market Refuge and the Newport Market 
School. I can hardly be wrong in the belief that it 
is an honourable lineage which thus connects your 
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meeting of to-day with the very first beginnings of 
a most wise and beneficial form of modern philan- 
thropy. 


With every good wish now as heretofore 
T remain, my dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


To Colonel Clifton Gascoigne. 


The acquaintance not only of Mr., but also 
of Mrs. Gladstone with this “ most wise and 
beneficial form of modern philanthropy" must 
have dated from the “ very first beginning.” 
Mr, Gladstone had been married seven years 
when he took his part in helping to place the 
work on a firm footing, and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
sympathies, already awakened by the many 
acts of kindness which had made her so 
beloved at Hawarden, must have found a 
congenial outlet in London in the work 
of which the House of Charity became the 
centre. It is also said that she herself had 
been influenced by the Oxford Movement, 
so far, at least, as it led to spiritual impulses 
being diverted into channels of practical 
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philanthropic utility in the interests of the 
poor and suffering. In any case it is known 
that she became a frequent visitor to the 
House of Charity, and was also, as far as 
possible, a regular attendant at the annual 
gatherings down to a few years ago. It was, 
in fact, through the House of Charity that she 
must have gained her first rea! insight into 
the nature and extent of London destitution, 
and that she was led to those active exertions 
for its relief which she was to make in later 
years. But Mrs. Gladstone's own energies 
were devoted, rather, to promoting the New- 
port Market Refuge (later on the “ Newport 
Market Refuge and Industrial School”) 
which, as mentioned in Mr. Gladstone's letter, 
practically grew out of the House of Charity. 


BD, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NEWPORT MARKET REFUGE. 


N December, 1863, some deplor- 
able stories of death from exhaus- 





London attracted much public attention, and 
they appealed with special force to one of 
the clergy connected with the district parish 
of St. Mary, Soho, the Rev. John Williams, 
His own observations had convinced him 
only too clearly of the terrible destitution 
that prevailed, and of the absolute inadequacy 
of the Poor Law system, as then adminis- 
tered, to meet it. Night after night he had 
seen gathered around the doors of the work- 
houses groups of the most deplorable speci- 
mens of humanity, who had been refused 
admission either because the casual wards 
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were full or because the workhouses in ques- 
tion had no casual wards at all. Homeless, 
friendless, and unable to secure help even 
from the legal “ guardians” of the poor, they 
huddled close together in the streets for the 
sake of warmth, and stopped near to the 
workhouse doors with the delusive idea, per- 
haps, that the sight of such a collection of 
misery might, after all, touch the hearts of 
the officials inside. Mr. Williams knew, of 
course, that some of these wretched creatures 
belonged to the class of professional tramps ; 
but he knew also that a certain proportion of 
them were persons whom ill-health or mis- 
fortune had reduced to an impoverished 
condition, but who would still only too gladly 
join the ranks of honest workers if some one 
would give them a helping hand. He went 
about from one of the groups to another, 
night after night, mixing with the people, and 
,listening to the tale of their troubles, and the 
-more he heard the more he was resolved to 
do what he could for, at least, the better class 
among them. Accordingly he hired a room 
in which eight or nine of the unsuccessful 
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applicants for workhouse relief could lie down 
with a shelter over their heads, and be guar- 
anteed a cup of coffee and a piece of bread, 
night and morning. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he found that the room was 
totally inadequate for all those who begged 
for admission, and he then made known what 
he had done, and appealed for public help to 
enable him to continue his efforts on a wider 
scale. 

Mrs. Gladstone's visits to the House ot 
Charity, situate in this same district parish of 
St. Mary, Soho, had led to her becoming 
acquainted with what Mr. Williams was doing, 
and she felt such interest in the work that 
she took upon herself the task of raising the 
additional funds of which he was in need. 
The House of Charity could not itself deal 
with the class who had aroused Mr. Williams's 
sympathy, as its energies were fully engaged 
in helping the persons who came with “ recom- 
mendations,” and whom it was prepared to 
receive for not only a night or two, but for 
several weeks at atime. It was clear, there- 
fore, that a separate organization was needed 
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for dealing with the workhouse outcasts, and 
it was this organization that Mrs. Gladstone 
set herself to promote. 

The first thing that Mrs. Gladstone did 
was to form a small committee of members of 
the House of Charity, which thus became, for 
a time, the headquarters of the new move- 
ment. Then, in order to be quite sure of their 
facts, and to gain the best information as to 
what should be done, the Committee obtained 
the testimony of a number of police superin- 
tendents and others, while some of the Com- 
mittee paid personal visits to the workhouses 
to judge for themselves as to the class of 
people in whose interests they were acting. 
As the result of all this they arrived at the con- 
clusion that the homeless poor of London did 
not consist merely of tramps and vagrants, but 
comprised a considerable proportion of respect- 
able persons who had been rendered destitute 
through illness or loss of work, whose means 
had failed, whose clothes had become worn 
out, and whose very appearance prevented 
them from obtaining, or even from seeking, 
temporary employment. The Poor Law 
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should, of course, have made provision for 
such persons; but at that period only some 
of the Metropolitan workhouses had casual 
wards, and it was no unusual thing for the 
workhouses in the better-class districts to dis- 
play outside a board bearing the following 
words: ‘Take Notice.—The casual wards 
are full”; whereas the fact was that the work- 
houses in question had no casual wards at all ! 
Either the Guardians were too economical or 
they did not wish to “encourage” that class 
of person. 

Mrs. Gladstone and her friends thought it 
useless to wait until the legislature could be 
stirred up to take action in the matter, and 
they decided to do what they could themselves. 
Accordingly they provided Mr. Williams with 
the means for taking another room, which 
would shelter twenty more men. Soon this 
was full, too, and the Committee then had to 
consider what should be done next. 

About this time their attention was directed 
to some old and disused slaughter-houses in 
that part of the district parish of St. Mary 
known as Newport Market. Situate at the 
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back of Leicester Square, in the midst of by- 
ways that used to form part of Seven Dials, 
Newport Market was, in those days, one of 
the most unattractive localities in London. 
Many of the old rookeries have since been 
taken down, and their sites used for great 
blocks of model dwellings, while the whole 
neighbourhood has greatly improved; but in 
the early sixties Newport Market was a hot- 
bed of misery, squalor and profligacy, and was 
so bad that scarcely a clergyman dared go 
down some of the streets or alleys alone. As 
for the slaughter-houses, they, like many of the 
outcasts themselves, had “seen better days,” 
for they included what had once been a chapel 
—which Cromwell had utilized for the pur- 
poses of a cavalry barracks. Presumably the 
outcasts would not have any prejudice against 
the buildings on account of their past associa- 
tions; but there was the question of expense. 
“A heavy rent was asked for the slaughter- 
houses, and it was found that a considerable 
outlay would be involved in adapting them, 
however roughly, to the purposes of a Refuge. 

The fact has been placed on record that, 
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if there had been no Mrs. Gladstone on that 
body, the Committee would have been deterred 
by the financial difficulty from taking action 
in this direction, But Mrs. Gladstone would 
hear of no holding back, and she herself raised, 
among her personal friends, no less a sum than 
41,200 towards the expenses—a fact which, 
with all that she did in after years, led to her 
being recognized as the “ founder” of the New- 
port Market Refuge. So the slaughter-houses 
were taken, the heavy rent notwithstanding ; 
and then they were thoroughly cleansed—a 
work, as one can readily believe, “of no little 
sifficulty "—they were divided into rooms and 
cells, and whitewashed, and they were duly 
opened as a Night Refuge, Mr. Williams con- 
tinuing to act as superintendent until every- 
thing was in thorough working order. Very 
prudently, too, there was no wasting of the 
funds on needless fittings, furniture, or luxuries. 
The accommodation provided was of the 
roughest character. The “ beds" were merely 
strips of cocoanut matting, twenty-two inches 
wide, stretched on iron rods ; but in this way 
about one hundred persons were provided with 
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a sleeping accommodation that may, after all, 
have seemed to them to be luxury as compared 
with a railway arch or the street pavement. 
Besides the hundred who slept on the cocoanut 
matting, with just a rug to cover them, there 
were generally half as many again who begged 
so piteously to be allowed to sleep on the 
bare floor that the superintendent had not the 
heart to refuse them. Bread and coffee, 
night and morning, were supplied as before, 
and there were washing appliances of which 
the inmates gladly availed themselves. In 
October, 1864—that is, in the same year that 
the Refuge was opened—a women's ward was 
added. This good work had the inestimable 
advantage of being presided over by Sister 
Zillah, of the Clewer Community, whose name 
will live long among those who have known 
what was the splendour of her devoted life, 
and her untiring work for the miserable. 
Such was the institution which had been 
set up mainly as the result of Mrs. Gladstone's 
untiring exertions, and, as it happened, one of 
the most immediate results of the attention 
thus attracted to the condition of the London 
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outcasts was the passing of the Houseless 
Poor Act. The public conscience had become 
shocked at the destitution which was seen in 
the streets at night, and it claimed that 
better provision should be made for the 
homeless wanderers than had hitherto been 
done. At the same time. too, the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law was found to be very 
unjust to the ratepayers as well. It was 
mostly the poverty-stricken parishes which 
made adequate provision for casuals, while 
the richer parishes made none at all, and it 
was regarded as unfair that financial burdens 
should fall on the former from which the 
latter escaped. Under the Houseless Poor 
Act, however, the Guardians in the different 
parishes were required to provide accommoda- 
tion for casuals, while the cost incurred in 
dealing with this class of persons was spread 
over the whole of the Metropolis, instead of 
each parish being left to pay its own expenses, 
One result of the fresh legislation was that, 
whereas there had formerly been accommoda- 
tion for scarcely one thousand casual poor in 
all the workhouses in London, this amount was 
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soon doubled; and at a conference of Poor 
Law authorities held at St. Martin's Hall, on 
December 3oth, 1865, it was stated by Mr. 
H. B. Farnall, C. B., Commissioner of the 
Poor Law Board, that, owing to the Act in 
question, “there was nothing like the misery 
and distress about the streets of London that 
there used to be.” 

All the same there was still abundant scope 
for the operations of the Newport Market 
Refuge in the interests of the better class of 
the outcast poor, for the Refuge offered ad- 
vantages which the casual wards did not, and, 
indeed, could not afford. It gave to an inmate 
accommodation for seven nights in succession, 
if required; it let him out early enough in 
the morning to look after a day's work; it 
was often able to secure outside employment 
for him, and it also rendered aid in various 
other ways. 

Happily, too, the Refuge soon attained to 
widespread fame, and received most valuable 
financial help, as the result of a powerfully- 
written descriptive article, a column and a 
quarter in length, which appeared in “ The 
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Times" of December 21st, 1864. This article 
gave so clear and so touching an account of 
the work which was being carried on in the 
Refuge, and of the class of people who had 
aroused Mrs. Gladstone's tenderest sym- 
pathies, that some extracts from it will, 
perhaps, be read with interest now, although 
more than thirty years have elapsed since it 
was written : 


Between fifty and sixty men, fifty and sixty 
women and girls, and twenty-five boys and children 
find here one night’s respite from their struggle 
with cold and hunger—a struggle the evil or often 
fatal termination of which these Refuges can only 
delay, but seldom avert. The wants of men, though 
not less keenly felt, are less apt to move us than 
those of women and children; still one must be 
something more or less than human who can see 
these ragged spectres of every age, and, we might 
almost add, having their origin in nearly every 
condition of life, deying their tatters before the fire, 
who can hear their quict tales of two, three, or even 
four days passed without food or means to get it, 
can watch how among the whole crowd reigns that 
abject attitude and utter silence which only spring 
from weakness or the habitual forlornness of real 
misery and destitution, Many there are who were 
soldiers, who have claimed their discharge under 
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the Ten Years Act, and who, finding no employ- 
ment, and now emaciated and diseased, supplicate 
in vain for re-admission to their old ranks. Among 
the most respectable inmates another fertile cause 
of their appearance there is bankruptcy of employers. 
The records of all these Refuges show that for 
clerks, shopmen, foremen or artisans thrown out of 
work there is no chance of re-employment for 
months to come, when the want of character since 
they left their last place tells against them, and 
they have to go to the bottom of the list, and must 
think themselves very fortunate if they can get 
work even then, . . 

In the women’s ward of this Refuge the cases of 
distress are not more kecn than among the men; 
but, as we have said, they almost naturally excite 
more pity—a pity which is not lessened certainly 
when we find that the silence that reigned among 
the men is in the women and girls’ department 
generally broken by such a racket of hoarse, deep 
coughing as makes one’s heart ache to listen to it. 
With nearly all of them it is the same old story. 
Girls, almost children, without father or mother, 
who have no work, no home, servants who have 
Jost their places from sickness, and who have “ lived 
on their clothes” till, clothes gone and strength 
gone, they have struggled down from depth to depth 
of want toland in a Refuge at last. Here are wives 
deserted by their husbands. Here, too, are needle- 
women who work for the city slop-houses under a 
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sublet and re-sublet contract, till they receive 7d, a 
gross for stitching collar-bands and find their own 
cotton. These poor creatures, working from winter’s 
dawn to dusk—for, of course, they cannot afford 
candle or fire—can stitch five dozen bands a day— 
that is, earn 33¢. Their cotton costs them a half- 
penny. They club together and put a penny each 
to get some tea and bread for breakfast. and another 
penny for some tea and bread for dinner. Weak 
and tired at the end of their killing day’s work, 
they have the streets for their home with three 
farthings to get bread. . . . 

But there is a lower depth of misery than even 
men and women’s wards in these Refuges afford, 
though it is only to be found in the compartment 
where destitute boys—that is, children from the 
age of five to twelve years—are taken in for the 
night and sheltered. Of the children to be met 
here we can scarcely venture to speak. Foul, 
emaciated, and thinly-clad, hung about with rags 
and tatters, with what should have been their young 
features sharpened into a keen expression of hungry 
cunning that is dreadful to see, almost more dread- 
ful than the duil, half fatuous look of those in whom 
long want has dulled their faculty to almost idiocy 
—of all the dreadful forms which London destitu- 
tion assumes, there is none more terrible than that 
which it occasionally takes among those admitted 
to the children’s ward of the Newport Market Re- 
fuge. Last week three almost naked children were 
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brought in, of the ages of five, six, and seven years. 
They were brought in, dirty and almost naked as 
they were, to relieve the overcrowding of a garret 
12 feet by 12,in which a man with his wife and 
married daughter and two young children lived 
with a widow and five children, boys and girls, and 
a young man lodger, all sleeping, living, having in 
fact no other place in which to hide their heads and 
shame but this den. It is in such a neighbourhood 
as this that the Newport Market Refuge works. 


This article seems to have made a profound 
impression on the public mind, and it had the 
happy effect of bringing to the Refuge such 
financial support that at the first annual meet- 
ing, held on February 3rd, 1865, and attended 
by Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it was announced that, while the sub- 
scriptions were only £330, the donations had 
amounted to no less than £3,473, “ by far the 
greater part of this sum having been received 
during the last part of December, in response 
to the appeal which had been made on behalf 
of the charity by ‘ The Times.’” 

Among those who were thus so greatly im- 
pressed by the statements contained in the 
article in question were Messrs. Albert and 
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S. D. Sassoon, sons of Mr. David Sassoon, 
the distinguished merchant and philanthropist, 
and “in the name of their late respected 
father,” they expressed their desire “to aid 
by their contributions the benevolent exertions 
of Mrs. Gladstone, the founder of the New- 
port Market Refuge.” They therefore placed 
the sum of £1,000 at her disposal, saying, 
“We shall be happy to be guided in this by 
Mrs. Gladstone's kind suggestion, her name 
being an ample assurance for the proper dis- 
positions being taken.” 

Thanks to all this generous support Mrs. 
Gladstone and her friends were able to buy 
the lease of the Refuge buildings at a cost of 
42,000, and they took a still further step in 
supplementing the work of the ordinary Re- 
fuge by a Boys’ Industrial School in the same 
buildings. . Experience showed that many 
boys were being admitted to the Refuge in 
so forlorn a condition that it seemed heart- 
less to turn them into the streets again, and 
it was thought that something should be done 
to meet the case of lads who had never been 
before the magistrates for pilfering or vaga- 
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bondage, and had no friends who could 
pay anything towards their maintenance in 
the ordinary industrial schools. The position 
of such boys was rendered still more acute 
during the cholera epidemic of 1866, and the 
reception of a number of them in the Refuge, 
at Mrs, Gladstone’s request, at the time of 
that dreadful visitation, afforded conclusive 
proof of the necessity that existed for such 
boys being taken in charge and trained until 
they were able to shift for themselves. This 
new departure meant. of course, increased ex- 
pense, the fitting up of the industrial school 
alone representing a cost of £1,500. 

It was felt, however, that the money would 
be well laid out, for there was only too much 
necessity for the work that was being done. 
From 1863 to 1867 the condition of the house- 
less poor of London continued to attract much 
earnest attention,and matters at that particular 
period were undoubtedly made much worse 
owing to the innumerable evictions and the 
deplorable overcrowding which resulted from 
the various “improvements” and railway ex- 
tensions then proceeding in London. Whilst 
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there was a steady increase in the population 
there was an equally steady decrease in the 
number of houses, and on January oth, 1867, 
a deputation which waited on the Earl of 
Derby (then Prime Minister) on the subject 
assured him that during the previous four 
years no fewer than 50,000 poor or working- 
class families had been dispossessed of their 
dwellings in London, and “forced into districts 
already teeming with life and disease.” 

In fact, though the Newport Market Refuge 
and Industrial School may to-day rank only 
as one of many excellent charities in London, 
its history has been concerned with social 
problems of no slight importance to the well- 
being of the community, and there was some- 
thing more involved in its efforts, in these 
earlier stages, than the sheltering even of so 
many hundreds of poor persons in the course 
ofayear. Thus at the annual meeting held 
on March 8th, 1867, Mr. Gladstone said, in 
the course of his speech on that occasion: 

The labours of Refuges like the present had a 
palpable and undeniable effect upon the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. To them it was owing, in a 

c 
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great measure, that public attention had been turned 
to the necessity of endeavouring to carry something 
like humanity, and something like efficiency, into 
that branch of Poor Law administration ; and even 
as regarded the less respectable portion of those who 
were found wandering in the streets he believed 
the continued existence of those institutions by the 
side of the public institutions under the Poor Law 
was necessary. The official administration of relief 
must, in the nature of things, always be more or less 
deficient in those principles which were the life of 
charity ; and, in order to keep it up to the best con- 
dition that it was capable of attaining, it was very 
desirable that they should have kindred institutions 
in which the neediest, and even the filthiest, of those 
who might be wandering in the streets might be re- 
ceived, and have their immediate necessities relieved 
from no other motive than Christian love, and with 
no other object than to diminish the mass of human 
suffering. Those, however, who conducted the affairs 
of that institution had done wiselyin regulating their 
action with a due regard to the changes that were 
taking place in the Metropolitan workhouses, and 
they had found ample scope for their efforts in deal- 
ing with a somewhat higher class of persons than 
“the mere wanderers and outcasts. 


Though, too, the efficiency of the House- 
less Poor Act was questioned in various 
quarters, it marked the beginning of an era of 
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legislative reform which had the effect of put- 
ting the whole Poor Law system in regard to 
the homeless poor in London ona better foot- 
ing than it had previously occupied. 

On December 16th, 1867, “ The Times” 
gave a further proof of the value attaching to 
the Refuge by publishing another detailed 
account of the work that was being carried on. 
Among other things it said : 


A few nights ago a respectable-looking mechanic, 
with his wife and children, applied for admission and 
was received, He had lost his employment; his 
furniture had all been pawned, and, being in arrears 
with his rent, he and his family had been turned 
into the street. Within the week he succeeded in 
finding work. Had this family been obliged to 
enter a workhouse permanent pauperism would 
have been its doom. There is at this moment a 
gentleman filling the post of mathematic and 
classical master in a collegiate school who not long 
ago was obliged to seek the shelter of the asylum, 
Unfortunately many professional men and reduced 
gentlewomen have presented themselves at its 
doors, without a penny in their pockets, and with- 
out knowing where under heaven to lay’ their heads. 
Asa rule the people who apply at the Refuge are 
above the ordinary pauper class. Saturday last 
was a miserable day, and as half-past five, the hour 
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for admission, approached a number of men, women, 
and children had collected outside the gate of the 
Refuge. A melancholy crowd they formed as they 
closed in against the building, and shivered in their 
thin clothing, through which the rain had thoroughly 
penetrated. Precisely at half-past five the gate was 
opened, and the superintendent threw up his office 
window, The candidates for a cup of coffee, a half- 
pound of bread, and a night on the cocoanut mat- 
ting, pressed eagerly forward. The women came to 
the barrier first. Most of them had the sad story 
of “no work,” but more than one announced in joy- 
ful accents that the two or three nights’ shelter she 
had had in the Refuge had saved her. “I shall not 
trouble you after to-morrow night, I hope, sir,” said 
one; “Iam to have 2s. a day in a laundry from 
Monday, and [ hope it will be permanent.” Another 
exclaimed, “1 have got something at last, sir— 
8s, a week and my dinner from Monday; but 
in the meantime I have not a farthing to buy a 
bit of bread or pay for a lodging.” Among the men 
was a particularly respectable-looking poor fellow 
who had seen better days. It was his fifth or sixth 
night. Evidently he was faint with hunger; but in 
his hand he bore a letter from the Commissioners of 
the Metropolitan Police announcing that his applica- 
tion for an appointment as constable was successful, 
and that a day would be thereafter named for his 
presenting himself at Scotland Yard. Such an in- 
stitution as the Newport Market Refuge was simply 
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salvation to this man. A good-looking and intelli- 
gent lad next came forward, His story was that he 
had endeavoured to earn his bread as a sailor on a 
coasting vessel trading between Swansea and Lon- 
don and this port and Shictds, but he was subject to 
fits and the master discharged him. He set upasa 
shoeblack at Islington, but could not make a living 
out of it. His box and brushes were pledged, and 
he was now without a night's lodging or the means 
of paying for one. He had friends at Liverpool, 
and if he got shelter he would communicate with 
them. The superintendent offered to write to them 
for him, as there was every reason to believe that 
his account of himself was correct. A third ap- 
plicant announced that he had got work from Mon- 
day at 26s. a week. A fourth had succeeded in 
securing 24s. In earnest accents both asked for 
shelter to enable them to get over Sunday. It was 
readily accorded. 


As regards the occupants of the Industrial 
School the article proceeded : 


There are forty-nine of them there now, and that 
number of more fitting objects for such a charity it 
would not be easy to find. Their ages range from 
eight to fourteen years. In the descriptive parti- 
culars referring to these children, and recorded in 
the books of the institution, the columns headed 
“ Father ” and “ Mother” are a sad bill of mortality. 
Thirty-one of the little fellows are without a father ; 
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twenty-one are motherless, The history of one of 
them is summed up in these terms: “ Foundling ; 
found on a door-step in Marylebone.” Another is 
described as “a crossing-sweeper ; an orphan with- 
out a home”; and the entries “uncared-for” and 
“utterly neglected” appear over and over again. 
The thefts and other offences committed by this 
class of children are commonly referred to as proofs 
of “extraordinary precocity.” The wonder is that 
such little outcasts should manifest any virtue at 
all. But they have been found tractable. All are 
receiving schooling ; some are being taught shoe- 
making, others tailoring, and a dozen, under the 
tuition of Mr. Hardy, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
are making such proficiency in the playing of wind 
instruments that the Committee look forward to the 
time when they may leave the school to join the 
bands of some of Her Majesty's regiments. 





The article concluded : 


The Committee are in want of funds to enable 
them tocontinue and further develop the admirable 
work in which they are engaged. Those who assist 
them will have the satisfaction of helping to keep 
‘many an honest family from ruin, and to give many 
an outcast boy such a start in life as will make him 
a useful and honourable member of society. 


Once more there was a most generous flow 
of contributions and the work received a fresh 
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impetus; but by the beginning of 1872 the 
funds stood in need of further substantial 
replenishing, and Mrs. Gladstone then sent 
the following letter to “ The Times” : 


NEWPORT MARKET INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

S1r,—Your powerful advocacy was mainly in- 
strumental in assisting the establishment, four years 
ago, of the Newport Market Industrial School for 
Boy's, through which, since that time, upwards of 
200 boys have passed, of whom 130 have been 
placed out in various ways. The school is now in 
full operation under a most efficient staff, and the 
Committee have the satisfaction of knowing that in 
most instances the boys who have gone out are 
doing so well that, among their employers, the 
character of “a Newport Market boy” is itself 
a recommendation. Notwithstanding these en- 
couragements the institution must be closed in a 
few months unless increased support is afforded, 
It has suffered, like many similar institutions, from 
misapprehensions and confused views regarding the 
operation of the new Education Act, and the action 
of the London Schoo! Board. Such an institution, 
however, really: supplements and asserts the objects 
of the new Act. The boys are all orphans or 
“destitute”; no boy is taken in who has parents 
able to support him; where there are, indeed, 
parents, but no proper home, the parent pays a 
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smal] weekly sum (according to his means) for his 
child’s maintenance, and this rule is rigidly enforced. 
If the parent neglects to fulfil his obligation the 
child is dismissed, the Committee feeling strongly 
the necessity of enforcing parental responsibility. 
Yours faithfully, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


11, Carlton House Terrace, Fed. 2nd. 


From this time, indeed, it seems to have be- 
come the recognized thing for Mrs. Gladstone 
to make a public appeal for funds whenever 
the exchequer of the Refuge got particularly 
low. In June, 1880, she wrote again, this 
time to the following effect : 


THE NEWPORT MARKET REFUGE. 
To the Editor of “ The Times.” 


S1R,—Will you kindly give me a place in your 
valuable paper to plead the cause of that excellent 
charity, the Newport Market Refuge and Industrial 
School ? 

+ Sixteen years ago your powerful advocacy was 
chiefly instrumental in assisting us to found the 
Newport Market Refuge, the work of which has 
gone on quietly and unceasingly to this day. The 
conditions have somewhat altered since that date, 
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owing to changes in the law, but the institution 
continues to do good work among a class which 
neither casual wards nor Board Schools can exactly 
provide for. We have no better test of the work 
than the fact that we are in cordial co-operation 
with the Charity Organization Society. We find 
places for the boy's of our school not only readily, 
but faster than they can be supplied. The New- 
port Market boys have made themselves a name as 
musicians to the regimental bands, specially honour- 
able for good conduct and good training. 

It will be sad indeed that such an institution 
should close for want of funds. Alas! we are now 
almost at a standstill. Many of our old subscribers 
have fallen off. { appeal specially, therefore, to 
the old friends who helped to start the work, and 
to new friends. Let them only visit the building 
in Newport Market and judge for themselves. I 
am sure then that I shall not have appealed in vain. 

Yours faithfully, 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


10, Downing Street, June 15th. 


Inasmuch as the financial response to this 
particular appeal was no less than £1,010 one 
can well understand how it was that Mrs. 
Gladstone was regarded as the best friend 
the charity possessed. Her personal interest 
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in the work, however, went much beyond the 
mere writing of appeals, for as long as health 
and strength were left to her she was a con- 
stant visitor to the Refuge and School, and 
liked especially to have all the boys in front 
of her so that she could make to them a’ 
motherly little speech characteristic alike for 
its evidence of a thorough kindness of heart 
and for its excellent advice. 

In 1882 the Refuge buildings, otherwise 
the converted slaughter-houses, were con- 
demned by the authorities, and the Refuge 
and School had to be removed to temporary 
premises in Long Acre, pending the comple- 
tion, in September, 1884, of the present ex- 
cellent structure on a site in Coburg Row, 
Westminster (just at the back of the Army 
and Navy Stores), the lease of which was 
secured for eighty years. All this, of course, 
involved a very substantial outlay, and it was 
not surprising that the Committee should 
once more seek the ever-ready aid of Mrs. 
Gladstone, who accordingly made the follow- 
ing appeal to the public in December, 1884: 
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NEwPorT MARKET REFUGE AND INDUSTRIAL 
ScHooL. 


S1R,—Will you, with your usual kindness, give 
me a place in your valuable paper to plead the 
cause of the Newport Market Refuge and In- 
dustrial School? I feel that it would simply be a 
disgrace to allow this charity to languish for want 
of money when the experience of many years has 
proved it to be an institution so valuable and so 
well managed—a charity which has the exactly 
contrary effect to pauperizing, self-help being its 
motto. Even from the beginning I call attention 
to the humble and meritorious way in which it 
began, and then when the Metropolitan Board of 
Works pulled the Refuge and School down, and 
they had to migrate temporarily to Long Acre, 
nothing daunted, the excellent Committee took in 
hand the building of a new house in Coburg Row, 
Westminster, close to the police station, Rochester 
Row. 

While the Industrial School can take in one hun- 
dred boy's, the Refuge has accommodated separately 
thirty men and thirty) women. The shelter is 
thankfully sought out by many deserving poor in 
search of employment, and to many women and 
girls who had been reached by the London Mission 
it has given a helping hand, and brought them 
under wholesome influence. 

We earnestly appeal for help, for we start in that 
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neighbourhood with an empty purse; we invite 
those who are interested in works of charity to 
inspect for themselves both the Refuge and the 
Industrial Home. 

As an encouragement, to show what has already 
been done, let me mention that two hundred of the 
old boys are scattered over forty-six regiments in 
Her Majesty’s service, including four in the Royal 
Artillery, ten drummers in the Grenadier Guards, 
and twenty in the Scots Guards. All these have 
been supplied from the Newport Market Industrial 
School, while applications for fresh boys come 
faster than can be granted. 

Surely nothing more is wanting to be said when 
we look at the forty empty beds all waiting for 
funds to enable them to be used. I earnestly com- 
mend the work. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Mrs, Gladstone, Hawarden Castle, Chester. 

I remain, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


Hawarden Castle, December 11th. 

It need hardly be said that this letter 
brought in some large donations, but two 
years later the Refuge was again short of 
funds, and on November 25th, 1886, Mrs. 
Gladstone made a further appeal for the 
charity, saying: 
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This institution has been the means of doing 
untold good among the unhappy class of homeless, 
or worse than homeless, boys, of whom very many 
have within its walls been saved from idleness, vice, 
and ruin, and taught the inestimable value of self- 
help. 

The school attached to the Refuge now numbers 
seventy-five or eighty boys, with room for one 
hundred. A large proportion enter the army, their 
smart training and habits of discipline causing 
them to be highly valued as recruits, 

But alas! if funds are not forthcoming there is 
grave danger of this good work being stopped. I 
earnestly appeal to the public, Will not those who 
believe that prevention is better than cure assist us 
in our efforts to save from pauperism or from crime 
those who in their early youth are trembling on the 
brink? 


This time the donations secured by Mrs. 
Gladstone amounted to £1,113, and the Com- 
mittee, in formally expressing their gratitude, 
declared that but for her kind exertions they 
would have had to borrow money from their 
bankers, in order to defray current expenses. 

Once again, on April 18th, 1890, Mrs. 
Gladstone earnestly asked for help for the 
Refuge, describing it as “a very valuable 
charity which, in the great multiplication of 
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new charities of all kinds during the last few 
years, is in danger of being forgotten.” After 
giving an account of what had been done 
during the year she proceeded : 


All this good work is, alas! in imminent danger 
of collapse, Many of the original friends have 
passed away, and it becomes increasingly difficult 
to supply their places, as fresh claims are ever being 
made, I venture to hope you will once more lend 
me your powerful aid, and not allow this valuable 
institution to drop and become crowded out in the 
rage for novelty—an institution, indeed, which has 
been so tenderly and economically watched over, 
and which I earnestly commend to your notice, 


That the power of such appeals had not 
lost its force is shown by the following extract 
from the annual report for the year 1890: 

The Committee feel that they cannot issue this re- 
port without most cordially thanking Mrs. Gladstone 
for having, by her own personal exertions, obtained 
the sum of £1,000 for the institution at a time 
when the charity was in sore need of help. 


Tt was at the annual meeting of the Refuge 
held the following year—1891—that the letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, given on pages 61-63 
was read. President of the institution from 
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the first, though too busy in his later years to 
devote much time to its interests himself, he 
had been announced to attend this particular 
meeting, and a large gathering had assembled 
in the expectation of hearing a speech from 
him ; but at the last moment he had to content 
himself with sending a letter instead. How 
thoroughly he sympathized with the work 
was, however, shown by some remarks made 
by Mrs. Gladstone, who, in the course of a 
brief address, said : 


I have to express my husband's great sorrow in 
not being present. We had very great difficulty in 
keeping him from coming, but Sir Andrew Clark 
forcibly said that he was sof to come. 


Thus in its later days the history of the 
Refuge—apart from the annual records of suc- 
cessful and ¢heering work performed—turns 
mainly upon the repeated efforts made by 
Mrs. Gladstone to place the finances on a satis- 
factory basis. But the time was to come when 
her physical powers were no longer equal to 
the strain of further efforts on behalf of the 
works of charity that had so warm a place in 
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her affections. In November, 1897, the hon. 
secretary of the Refuge begged her to make 
still another public appeal for some much- 
needed funds ; but to this request he received 
the following answer : 


Mrs. Gladstone is obliged to save herself as much 
letter writing as she can, and so has asked me to 
reply to your letter. 1 do so with much regret, 
because I must convey to you her reluctant refusal. 

If it had been possible she would have tried to 
do what you ask, for the Charity is very near her 
heart. But at her great age, and Mr, Gladstone’s, 
it is really impossible for either of them to undertake 
the labour of making appeals, and they have been 
obliged to refuse, though always with much regret, 
the requests of one or more old and well-loved 
charities. 

So the word “ Finis!” had to be written to 
the prolonged exertions which Mrs. Gladstone 
had made on behalf of an institution of which 
she had been the founder thirty-five years 
previously. And so, too, the Newport Market 
Refuge practically lost one upon whom it had 
been accustomed to depend in times of financial 
distress. It thus remains for others to follow 
up what she has done, and see that the Refuge 
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is not now crippled in its funds—as it is really 
in danger of being—because Mrs. Gladstone 
herself can no longer plead its cause. To 
continue in the full measure of its usefulness 
an institution that had been for so longa period 
“very near her heart” will, surely, be one of 
the most practical and appropriate methods 
of showing appreciation of her philanthropic 
work, 

Even, too, apart from these reasons, the Re- 
fuge is one that is well deserving, on its merits, 
of public support. It is justly claimed that, as 
affording temporary shelter to homeless and 
destitute people, the charity is certainly doing 
an extremely useful work, and contributing 
towards the palliation of a serious social evil. 
As indicating what is done it may be men- 
tioned that on the men’s side, during 1897, 
there were 4,164 nights’ lodgings given to 
877 persons, and 10,742 meals supplied; 419 
men obtained employment, 20 others were 
assisted in various ways, and to 104 were 
given various articles of clothing. On the 
women’s side 133 were admitted to the benefit 
of the Women's Refuge, 506 nights’ lodgings 
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and 1,384 meals were granted, 68 women ob- 
tained work, 11 were sent to homes, 3 needing 
medical treatment were sent to infirmaries, 
and 2 were returned to their friends. As 
regards the School the Committee say that it 
still continues to meet the wants of the sons 
of the very poor and destitute ; while the boys 
dealt with are such as might otherwise fail at 
the very beginning of life’s struggle. During 
the year 24 boys were placed in military bands, 
3 were sent to civilian employment, 30 fresh 
boys were admitted, and there was a total of 
79 remaining on December 31st. The lads 
are under a certain military discipline, which 
has an excellent effect on them. Anyone 
who. may attend the Sunday evening service 
at St. Matthew's, Westminster, will see them 
assembled in the north aisle, and will not fail 
to be struck by their attentive and reverent 
behaviour, at once soldierly and Christian. 
The above figures will show that a Refuge 
doing so substantial an amount of good has 
well merited the earnest and cordial support 
which Mrs. Gladstone extended towards it 
from the earliest moment of its existence, and 
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is equally deserving of the practical encourage- 
ment of those who can now regard with sym- 
pathetic approval the labours which, “ at her 
great age,” she herself could continue no 
longer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1866. 


"segHE cholera epidemic which pre- 
vailed in London in 1866, and 
Be carried off altogether something 


like 8,000 victims between the months of 
July and October, was the last of the various 
occasions on which that dreadful disease has 
assumed really serious proportions in this 
country. Since that year there have been 
only isolated cases, or a few minor outbreaks, 
and, with our better sanitary conditions and 
improved water supply, we may now, surely, 
regard cholera in an epidemic form as a thing 
of the past, so far as concerns Great Britain. 
By the rising generation, therefore, with their 
happy freedom from personal experiences 
thereof, the horrors of such an outbreak as that 
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which occurred in London over thirty years 
ago can to-day hardly be realized, except as a 
matter of history; and to enable them to under- 
stand as clearly as may be the part that Mrs. 
Gladstone played on that occasion it is ne- 
cessary to recall the leading facts connected 
with the visitation in question. 

In 1865 cholera was very severe both at 
Alexandria and at Constantinople, and later 
on in the same year cases were reported from 
Paris, Madrid, and Naples. In the spring of 
1866 it reached England. It was at Bristol 
in April, and at Liverpool in May. It as- 
sumed an epidemic form at South Shields, and 
cases were also reported from Southampton. 
Then it broke out in London, and in the week 
ending July 7th nine deaths from cholera oc- 
curred in the East End, though they did not 
attract very much attention at the time. In the 
following week there were thirty-three deaths 
in London from the same cause, and these 
were followed by the startling intelligence that 
for the week ending July 21st the deaths 
from cholera in London alone had suddenly 
leaped up to 346. Then London began to 
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realize that it was in the presence of an 
epidemic of formidable dimensions, and this 
belief was fully confirmed when, during the 
seven days that followed, there were 904 
deaths from cholera and 349 from diarrhoea, 
making a total of no fewer than 1,253, the 
greater part of this terrible slaughter of human 
beings of all ages, in the short period of a 
single week, having occurred within a com- 
paratively limited area. 

The figures look terrible enough, but they 
do not in themselves convey an idea of the 
scenes to which the epidemic gave rise. Even 
the Registrar-General—a man of statistics, 
and not usually given to the luxury of surplus 
emotions—was moved to embody in his official 
report for the week ending July 27th some 
graphic details which, for picturesque horror, 
could hardly have been given with greater 
vividness by the most skilful of newspaper 
correspondents. Among other things he 
wrote : 


The mortality is overwhelming in some of the 
districts. In Poplar alone 145, in Bow 188 people 
died last week, including Dr. Ansell, the meritorious 
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health officer, and Mr. Ceeley, clerk to the Board of 
Works, whose name figures on the placards. The 
people are falling ill every hour ; you see them of all 
ages, children and adults, lying about on their beds 
like people under the influence of a deadly poison, 
some acutely suffering, nearly all conscious of their 
fate and of all that is going on around them. 
Here the doctor js drawn in by the husband to see 
the wife now attacked ; there the husband lies in 
spasms; here is an old woman seated, dead, with 
her eyes wide open ; there fies a fine four-year old 
child, his curly head drooping in death, but his 
mother says his pulse is strong, and he takes what 
she gives him. An older brother, just recovered, is 
running about. Several wards of the London Hos- 
pital are full of patients, many of them very young 
children, in all stages of the disease ; some dying, 
some well again and playing. The medical men 
have no rest, and with the health officers are nobly 
doing their duty; brave men ready to lay down 
their lives for their patients. The people them- 
selves are most patient, most willing to help each 
other, the women always in front, and none shrink- 
ing from danger. There is no desertion of children, 
husbands, wives, fathers, or mothers from fear. 


That this terrible picture, too, was by no 
means overdrawn was abundantly proved by 
other testimony. Here, for instance, is an 
experience narrated by the Rev. Mr. Ring, a 
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Roman Catholic priest connected with a 
charitable depot in Great Prescott Street : 

At twelve o'clock fast night I visited a room. On 
some old boards that formed a bedstead a father 
lay coffined, a dead child lay by his side, another 
writhed in agony on the floor ; the youngest, struck 
too with cholera, was abandoned to a neighbour by 
the heart-broken mother, who had gone to seek 
telief for the living and the means of burying the 
dead. 


These are merely illustrations of the scenes 
that were being daily witnessed in that awful 
time! 

The epidemic had burst, as it were, so sud- 
denly and so unexpectedly upon London that 
it was found no easy matter to decide all at 
once how it should be met. But among the 
first efforts that were made to cope with the 
evil were those that centred in the London 
Hospital. 

_ The first case of cholera admitted to that 
institution was on July roth, and, as others soon 
followed, a spacious ward was set apart for 
them. Situate in Whitechapel, the hospital 
was in almost the very heart of the cholera- 
stricken district, and though from the first the 
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rule was made, and strictly enforced, that only 
the worst cases could be received, these be- 
came so numerous that by July 27th—that is to 
say, within seventeen days of the admission 
of the first case—no fewer than 117 persons 
afflicted with Asiatic cholera had been brought 
in, and of these sixty-three had already died. 

This state of things had led to a condi- 
tion of panic in the public mind which was 
not without its reflex, for a time, within the 
walls of the hospital itself. At the outset 
both medical men and nurses found they had 
much to learn concerning the nature and the 
treatment of cholera, and there was then a 
good deal of uncertainty as to whether or not 
it was to be regarded as a contagious disease 
to which those who were attending on the 
sufferers would render themselves liable. As 
a matter of fact experience was to show that. 
with the precautions taken, the London Hos- 
pital was almost the safest place in the whole 
cholera-infected area. and of the 130 persons 
fully occupied, night and day, in work con- 
nected with the cholera patients, not one of 
them contracted the disease within the build- 
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ing. But prior to the gaining of this ex- 
perience there was, undoubtedly, a good deal 
of fear of contagion, and though, notwith- 
standing, the medical men and nurses stuck 
pluckily to their work, it was found extremely 
difficult to get the further assistance of which 
the institution was then sorely in need. More 
nurses, whether professional or otherwise, and 
also more laundry-women were wanted. A 
notice on the hospital yates offered women 
almost any money they cared to ask if they 
would only enter the building and do a day's 
work in the laundry; but though poor women 
of the East End would stop and read the 
notices, and regard the terms offered as re- 
presenting almost untold wealth, the fear of 
contagion was, at first, too strong, and they 
would pass on rather than seek their children's 
bread in a building which they then regarded 
as a veritable pest-house. 

Mrs. Gladstone, having for some time 
previous to the cholera outbreak been a 
constant visitor in the London Hospital, soon 
became only too sadly familiar with the new 
emergency. Undeterred by fear either of 
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infection, or of the painful and agonizing 
sights to be seen, she visited the sick with re- 
doubled zeal, her womanly heart being deeply 
stirred by all that was happening there. On 
July 27th Mr. William J. Nixon, the house- 
governor and secretary, wrote to“ The Times” 
appealing alike for nurses and subscriptions, 
and mentioning July 18th as the date when the 
cholera admissions to the hospital first began 
to be specially numerous. This letter from Mr. 
Nixen was almost the first intimation which 
had appeared in the press as to what the 
London Hospital was doing; yet only six 
days later Mrs. Gladstone sent to the same 
paper a letter which shows that she had not 
only visited the hospital, but had fully realized 
the prevailing conditions, and had already 
discovered for herself one of the greatest 
necessities of the situation, concerning which 
much was to be said later on, Her letter was 
as follows : 
AN APPEAL. 
To the Editor of “ The Times.” 


SiR,—It has struck me that one of the most 
effective means at this pressing moment of assisting 
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the excellent London Hospital is to provide a 
temporary home for the children (many of them 
orphans) who are recovering from cholera. I have 
already acted on this plan, and I now appeal to you 
for your valuable aid. We are in want of funds, 
and donations, which should be described as in- 
tended for this particular purpose, will be gratefully 
received by the Rev. Thomas Scott, London Hos- 
pital, E. 

I cannot speak too highly of the work which is 
being done in this hospital by the chaplain, the 
doctors, and the nurses—indeed by all connected 
with it. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE, 


11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., stugust 2nd. 


This letter, clearly, was written by one 
who had already acquired more than a merely 
casual acquaintance with the cholera wards of 
the London Hospital. Indeed, Mr. Nixon, 
who is now spending at Brighton the declin- 
ing years of a laborious life devoted mainly 
to the cause of suffering humanity, tells how 
Mrs. Gladstone must have been one of the 
very first visitors, if not actually the very 
first, from the outer world, who did not 
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shrink from entering the wards of the Lon- 
don Hospital at a time when, as we have 
seen, even starving women in the East End 
would not go there to work on practically 
their own terms. Mr. Nixon joined the hos- 
pital, as secretary, in 1846, when (as com- 
pared with its present dimensions) it was a 
very small affair indeed, and he not only 
watched over its steady expansion up to its 
present stage, in which it treats over 11,000 
in-patients a year, but had not a little to do 
with bringing about its repeated enlargements. 
In addition to his post as secretary he also 
took over that of house-governor in June, 
1866 (just about a month before the cholera 
outbreak), held both positions for nine years, 
and then remained house-governor for another 
sixteen years, when he broke down under the 
strain, and bécame hopelessly blind. 

Mr. Nixon’s knowledge of the affairs of 
the London Hospital is thus prolonged and 
full, and of the cholera period especially he 
retains a vivid recollection, Asked about 
Mrs. Gladstone he declared, “ Ah! she was a 
good woman, a brave woman! She faced all 
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the difficulties at a time when people outside 
seemed to be panic-stricken. Not only was 
there the dread of infection, but the state of 
the wards was frightful. Everywhere we had 
sawdust steeped in carbolic scattered about, 
and underneath every bed there was a large 
bag of such sawdust. The beds themselves 
were made of sacks of straw, and such was 
the nature of the disease that as soon as 
a patient died, or could be removed, we 
carried away the bed of straw and the sack of 
sawdust, and took them to an open space at 
the back of the hospital, where every other 
night we had a bonfire. The sufferings of 
the wretched people were intense, and on 
every hand one or another would be dying ; 
but Mrs, Gladstone moved freely about among 
them, saying a kindly word. here, giving a 
flower there, and everywhere showing a sym- 
pathy which seemed to the poor people to 
bring a ray of light into the gloomy wards, 
and certainly helped them to bear their trial 
better. She took no part in the actual nurs- 
ing, but her sympathy, her flowers, and her 
very presence in the wards were, in that 
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terrible crisis, a blessing such as you can 
scarcely realize now.” 

Of the nature of the scenes that Mrs, Glad- 
stone witnessed one may judge from a letter, 
written by a member of the House Committee, 
which appeared in “The Times” on the 
same day as her own appeal therein was pub- 
lished. It said : 


1 have just come from visiting the cholera wards 
in the London Hospital, and I wish all your readers 
who care to see a great calamity nobly met could 
dothe same. Terrible and heart-rending it is. Just 
before my visit a woman had died whose husband 
had preceded her by a few hours, and I saw their 
two children in the agonies of the disease. The 
whole family had come in together! It was my 
fourth visit this week, and I am thankful to find 
matters a little better, and the officers and nurses 
somewhat cheered. Not before it was needed, God 
knows! I can only marvel at the determined spirit 
and unflagging zeal with which the calamity has 
been met. 


To this it may be added that when, on 
August sth, a deputation from the London 
Hospital waited on the Lord Mayor to urge 
the claims of that institution, Mr. Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Chairman of the House Com- 
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mittee, said they had given up one-third of 
the hospital, or the whole of one floor, ex- 
clusively to the cholera patients. The number 
admitted from July roth to August 4th was 
365, of whom 299 were suffering from cholera 
and 66 from diarrhea. Of these 155 had 
died from cholera, 8 from diarrheea, and 102 
remained in the wards. It had, he continued, 
been “perfectly astonishing” to witness the 
zeal of the medical staff. At first (as already 
mentioned) there was considerable fear of 
contagion, but much of that had been aban- 
doned. All the same it was, he continued, 
“frightful to witness the sufferings of many 
of the patients in the hospital. Fortunately 
when the disease reached the state of collapse 
the suffering appeared to cease; but in the 
earlier stages it was fearful. Many of the 
people who were brought in were just skin 
and bone, and they came in poisoned as it 
were,” 

” It seems, too, that the disposal of the dead 
became almost as great a source of trouble as 
the care of the living. Mr. Nixon recalls the 
fact that on three separate occasions in the 
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course of a single day, when the officials went 
to bring in patients from the vehicles in which 
they had been conveyed to the hospital, they 
found that the sufferers had diedon the journey 
through the streets, and it was corpses, and 
not patients, that were lifted out. He remem- 
bers, too, that one morning, when there were 
forty-nine bodies in the hospital dead-house 
awaiting burial, the news was brought to him 
that the undertaker had declared he must 
stop work altogether because his staff was in- 
sufficient, and the other undertakers declined 
to help him, inasmuch as if they did it might 
interfere with their private business. There- 
upon Mr. Nixon sent for the carpenter, and 
told him to get together all his forces, and to 
set them to work as hard as they could go to 
make a large number of extemporized coffins, 
each to be painted black outside. This was 
done, and éarly the next morning two vans, 
which Mr. Nixon had succeeded in borrowing 
over night, were brought into the yard at the 
back of the hospital, loaded up with a number 
of black boxes, and driven off to the Ilford 
Cemetery. By this means the number of 
1 
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bodies on hand was so reduced that the con- 
tractor was able to overtake and continue 
his work. In St. George’s-in-the-East, where 
the parish undertaker was overwhelmed with 
the amount of work he was called upon to 
perform, the Board of Health had to procure 
a hearse which was capable of carrying twelve 
bodies at once. 

But in addition to the patients sister treat- 
ment and to those who had succumbed to 
the disease there was a third class whose 
condition occasioned much concern, namely, 
the convalescents. Those who recovered, 
whether from cholera or from acute diarrhoea, 
were left in a terribly exhausted and enfeebled 
condition, and were not fit to return home— 
and especially to such poor homes as most 
of them had—for some weeks longer. The 
hospital allotted about seventy beds to the 
use of these convalescents; but it seems 
that the effect was to cripple all the general 
work, and the convalescents became a most 
serious drag on the hospital which the officials 
could not, by themselves, hope to overcome. 
Then it was that, to use Mr. Nixon’s words, 
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“Mrs. Gladstone grasped the necessity for 
doing something,” and sent to “ The Times” 
her letter of August 2nd, appealing for funds 
towards opening a temporary home for the 
juvenile inmates of the hospital who were re- 
covering from the cholera. Such a proposal 
as this was calculated to meet a great want 
on the part alike of the children and of the 
hospital ; and it is certain that, in the circum- 
stances, Mrs. Gladstone could not have sug- 
gested anything more thoroughly practical. 

Of the fund that Mrs. Gladstone thus 
opened Captain Helbert became joint secre- 
tary with the Rev. Thomas Scott, and the 
former wrote to the press on August 6th: 

Will you allow me to state, on Mrs, Gladstone’s 
behalf, that bedding, clothing, wine, arrowroot, etc., 
for the children’s home can be sent to the House 
of Charity, 1, Greek Street, Soho? 

At the same time, too, the Council of the 
House of Charity decided, at the request of 
Mrs. Gladstone, to receive five children, con- 
valescents or orphans, into that House, while 
it was announced that ten more would be 
admitted the following week. This, it is true, 
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was only a small beginning, but it was a 
beginning, all the same, and it was to lead to 
greater results later on. 

In the first stress of difficulty as to these 
friendless little ones, Mrs. Gladstone's match- 
less ingenuity of resource was invaluable. In 
many cases she received the children wrapped 
in hospital blankets (their own poor clothing 
having, of course, been burned), and was 
obliged most literally to “clothe the naked” 
as well as to “ feed the hungry ” and to “take 
in the stranger.” There is even reason to 
believe that until regular shelter could be pro- 
vided some poor little orphans were housed 
on an attic floor in Downing Street itself. 

London had by this time fully realized 
the necessity for taking energetic action, On 
August 2nd the Bishop of London opened 
a cholera fund in connection with the Metro- 
politan Relief and District Visiting Associa- 
tion, and the Queen at once sent a donation 
of £500, the letter announcing this fact saying 
that “the sufferings of a large number of 
poor sufferers from cholera in a particular 
district of London, though, fortunately, as yet 
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only in a limited one, have most painfully 
attracted the Queen’s attention.” On August 
7th a Mansion House Fund was started, 
while at the London Hospital the subscriptions 
which came to hand were so numerous that 
Mr. Nixon, who, as secretary and house- 
governor, had so many duties and responsi- 
bilities, and was working every day from 
seven in the morning till eleven at night, had 
to abandon the idea of sending out individual 
acknowledgments. The flow of public bene- 
volence was, indeed, most praiseworthy. By 
September 20th the Bishop of London’s Fund 
had amounted to £18,500. The contribu- 
tions to the Mansion House Fund rolled in, 
at first, at the rate of £1,000 a day, and 
the ultimate total of these two funds—which 
were so administered as to prevent over- 
lapping—was not far short of £40,000; while, 
adding to this the amount sent to the London 
Hospital, and to other cholera funds, it was 
officially stated later in the year that the 
grand total contributed to relieve the sufferers 
could not have been less than £70,000. 

It was no wonder, however, that the public 
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sympathy should be greatly touched by the 
deplorable accounts that still came to hand 
from the cholera-stricken districts, On August 
7th, for instance, it was reported that in Bethnal 
Green the workhouse was so crowded that 
one night no fewer than ninety-four persons 
had to sleep in the corridors. On August 9th 
it was stated that in Mile End New Town 
the Sanitary Committee had commenced a 
house-to-house visitation of the hamlet, which 
contained 1,300 houses, and had found there 
was not a street in it in which there had not 
been some cases of death either by cholera 
or by diarrhea. On August 1oth it was 
announced that a washerwoman at the work- 
house of St. George’s-in-the-East had started 
work early in the day, apparently in robust 
health, had suddenly been seized with cholera, 
and was dead by eleven the same morning. 
Then on August 17th the Mansion House 
Relief Committee received a communication 
from Mr, Nixon giving details as to the 
state of things prevailing at the London 
Hospital. The number of beds, he wrote, 
allotted for cholera cases was 139, and the 
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number of patients on the previous Wednesday 
was t11, The largest number in the house 
at any one time had been 116. Attendance 
on the cholera patients required the partial 
services of four physicians and two resident 
medical officers, and the entire time of three 
extra medical residents. There was, too, a 
special staff of nurses, averaging seventy in 
number, besides three head nurses, and five 
lady volunteers,’ while ten extra men were 
employed in the service of the cholera wards. 
The amount of washing required to keep pace 
with the wants of the cholera wards might be 
gathered from the fact that in the seven days 
ending the previous Saturday the hospital 
laundry received from the cholera beds no 
fewer than 1,741 articles, of which 1,511 
were sheets, blankets, counterpanes, and bed- 
ticks. , 
In the outpouring of public benevolence, 
* The first lady volunteer, the one who “ broke the 
ice,” as it were, is also now resident at Brighton. She 
had seen a notice on the gates of the hospital stating that 
more nurses were urgently required, and she had offered. 


her services, thus setting an example which other ladies 
soon afterwards followed. 
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occasioned by all these gloomy conditions, 
Mrs. Gladstone’s fund came in for a due share 
of recognition, one of the most gratifying 
donations being £50 from the Princess of 
Wales. Mrs. Gladstone was, indeed, en- 
couraged to enlarge her plans, and, accord- 
ingly, on August 15th, she wrote as follows 
to “The Times”: 


A NEW ORPHANAGE. 


Str,—I am anxious to tender my heartiest thanks 
to the kind friends who have already subscribed at 
this moment of great anxiety to the Temporary 
Home for the Children Recovering from Cholera ; 
will you again give me your valuable help? I wish 
to extend the plan. Let us not be content with 
half a work, but make the home a permanent one, 
and establish it in good air. 

The cases of children left orphans and unprovided 
for are so overwhelming that permanent provision 
from the present fund would be impossible ; there- 
fore I appeal to the public to support a free orphan- 

sage. The cost will be great, but not too great for 
our metropolis. Various schemes have been put 
forward in this trying moment, and public charity 
has been directed to more than one channel. Would 
it not be better to concentrate these funds for one 
free orphanage, the foundation of which has been 
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already laid by those kind friends who have so 
generously responded to my appeal ? 
lam persuaded I shal! meet with a noble response. 


T remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., August 15th. 


The result of this appeal was a renewed 
flow of subscriptions, and on August 22nd 
Captain Helbert was able to inform the sub- 
scribers to the fund that a house had been 
taken which would provide accommodation 
for fifty convalescent children, and that ar- 
rangements were pending to secure other 
houses in a healthy situation near London. 
He explained, however (in reply to some 
comments which had been made). that it was 
not intended to provide a permanent home for 
all the children. Mrs. Gladstone's original 
idea of giving a temporary home, in fresh and 
good air, to the convalescent children was 
being carried out; but a permanent home was 
desired for those children who, left destitute, 
had no prospect of help beyond Union relief; 
or for those who, when able to leave the tem- 
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porary home, would have no place to lay their 
heads in, or power to work, Mrs. Gladstone 
therefore appealed for the Convalescent Home 
as well as for the permanent one. 

Towards the end of August the epidemic 
began to show distinct signs of subsiding, and 
the Mansion House Committee, which had 
been extremely active in its efforts on behalf 
of the sufferers, paid more and more attention 
to the question of providing in the most 
practical and satisfactory way for the great 
number of children in the East End of Lon- 
don who had been made orphans by the 
disease. Mrs. Gladstone had, in the mean- 
while, applied to the Mansion House Com- 
mittee to make her a grant in favour of the 
schemes she had on hand ; but some criticism 
had been aroused on the ground that a new 
permanent asylum for orphans was not wanted, 
inasmuch as so many already existed which 
could offer additional accommodation, pro- 
“vided that they received a larger measure of 
financial support. The Mansion House Com- 
mittee had been so far influenced by these 
objections that they “declined to countenance” 
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the new proposal, and Mrs. Gladstone was 
led to modify her plans somewhat, so that on 
August 29th it was reported at a meeting of the 
Committee that, “desiring to encourage the 
more practical turn which Mrs. Gladstone’s 
benevolent interest in thehundreds of children 
made orphans by the visitation has recently 
taken, they have voted her £250 towards the 
temporary convalescent home and orphanage 
which she is now engaged in promoting.” 

An understanding was arrived at under 
which Mrs, Gladstone was to look after the 
boy orphans in premises which she took for 
that purpose at Clapton, N.E., and Mrs. Tait, 
wife of the then Bishop of London (afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury), opened a Home at 
Fulham for the girls, by means of the Bishop 
of London's Fund. The boys at Clapton 
were subsequently removed to Hawarden, 
where there was thus established in the Castle 
grounds the orphanage which has been main- 
tained there ever since, while Mrs. Tait’s 
Home at Fulham developed into the St 
Peter's Home at Broadstairs. 

Mrs. Gladstone seems to have found the 
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grant from the Mansion House Fund insuf- 
ficient for her purposes,and on September 1 8th 
a deputation of gentlemen associated with her 
waited on the working committee of the fund, 
and asked for further assistance. They said 
that Mrs. Gladstone, who had been the first to 
move in the matter,’ had received applications 
in respect of 624 orphans, of whom 164 had 
been provided for temporarily. Of these fifty- 
one were absolute orphans, having lost both 
parents, forty-five had lost their fathers, 


* Other ladies had started work along somewhat similar 
lines, among them being Miss Marsh, who established a 
Convalescent Home at Blackrock, Brighton, which is still 
being most successfully carricd on. ‘Then, too, Miss 
Louisa Twining (who has been so active a champion of 
workhouse reform in this country) raised a sum of £1,332 
by means of a public appeal (being encouraged thereto 
by Dr. and Mrs. ‘Tait, and others, whom she met in the 
cholera wards of the workhouse of St. George’s-in-the- East), 
and opened as a Convalescent Home a large Female 
Orphan Asylum at Lambeth which had just become 
vvacant, owing to the removal of the inmates to the 
country. Here some 250 convalescents, men, women 
and children, were received between September ist and 
November 30th, when the place was closed, the surplus 
funds (£470) being then divided by Miss Twining 
between the Homes of Mrs. Gladstone and Mrs. Tait. 
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twenty-three had lost their mothers, and forty- 
five were convalescent patients who had been 
provided with temporary relief, For the pur- 
poses of temporary relief Mrs. Gladstone had 
received £2,200, of which £897 had been 
expended, and it was calculated that £1,100 
would be required to defray the cost of main- 
taining the children for the next six months, 
which would leave a balance at the expiration 
of that time of a little more than £200. After 
that amount had been spent the children 
would be unprovided for. 

To this, however, the Lord Mayor (Alder- 
man B. S, Phillips) replied that though the 
Committee had the greatest possible sympathy 
with Mrs, Gladstone, and with the benevolent 
interest she had taken in the orphans, they 
could not see their way to increasing the grant 
already made. They had set aside £5,000 
for the maintenance of children made orphans 
by the cholera, and they found they would 
now have very little feft for any further relief 
of distress. If they should eventually have a 
surplus they might possibly think it desirable 
to make Mrs. Gladstone a further grant for 
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the purposes of temporary relief, “ having the 
profoundest respect and sympathy for the 
work in which she was engaged, which might 
be said to be a national one.” 

But the claims on the Mansion House Fund 
were so numerous that there was no chance 
of a surplus, and on October roth Captain 
Helbert made another public appeal on Mrs. 
Gladstone's behalf, saying : 


The expenses of these Homes are very great. 
Sending children to and fro is a serious item, The 
best food and wine are given. Many’ of the children 
have been newly clad. Besides the Home at the 
seaside we have another Convalescent Home at 
Clapton, where twenty-four adults are received. As 
long as there are convalescents, children or adults, 
it would be cruel to close these houses. 


Meanwhile the cholera had been steadily 
subsiding in the East of London, though in 
the autumn it spread to other parts of Lon- 
don, so that in the early part of October the 
umber of deaths from the epidemic was 
greater in the Central than in the Eastern 
districts. By the end of October the visita- 
tion was practically over, and it was then re- 
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ported to the Mansion House Committee that 
the number of persons who had been attacked 
by cholera in London was 10,424, and those at- 
tacked by diarrhoea 68,975. Of these 4,396 had 
died from cholera and 646 from diarrhea. It 
was added, however, that these returns con- 
veyed only an inadequate idea of the ravages of 
the epidemic, as they were mainly for the East 
and North-East districts, and were, also, not up 
to date. According to the Registrar-General’s 
report, the total deaths in London from cholera 
and diarrheea, from the commencement of the 
epidemic in July to October 31st, were : 
West Districts 309 


North 7 895 
Central, 655 
East r 4.668 
South ” 1184. 

Total 7,911. 


As regards the cases treated in the London 
Hospital (which, be it remembered, only ad- 
mitted those that were of a really serious type) 
the total number received was 865, and of 
these a little over 33 per cent. died, notwith- 
standing that everything which human skill 
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could devise was done for them within the 
walls of the institution. 

The final meeting of the Mansion House 
Relief Committee (which had sat almost daily 
for a period of three months) was held on 
October 29th, and it was then reported that 
that Committee and the Committee of the 
Bishop of London's Fund had on their lists no 
fewer than 1,260 orphans whom they would 
have to provide for. This total they had 
divided between them, but some further ad- 
ditions had increased the Mansion House 
Committee’s proportion to 710 orphans, in 
addition to the assistance that was being 
granted to 277 widows. Each fund had set 
aside £5,000 in the interests of the orphans, 
but the Mansion House Fund had increased 
its vote for this purpose by a further grant of 
4250. In the circumstances, perhaps, it is 
not surprising that nothing further was said 
about an increase in the donation of £250 to 
Mrs. Gladstone’s schemes, and that lady had 
to look in other directions for the means by 
which to carry them forward on a scale of 
permanent usefulness. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONVALESCENT HOMES. 


RREAT as were the horrors brought 
% about by the cholera epidemic of 
1866, two valuable lessons were 
ery thereby, for which both London in 
particular and humanity in general are all the 
better to-day. 

In the first place the cholera showed the 
urgent necessity for some permanent reform 
in the sanitary and social conditions of the 
labouring classes of London, and especially, 
as the final report of the Mansion House 
Committee pointed out, ‘in the filthy, di- 
lapidated, and overcrowded dwellings in which 
many are compelled to reside.” True it is 
that these evils are still far too prevalent at 
the present day ; but in the last three decades 
K 
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sanitation has made immense strides, and not 
only is greater regard shown for the laws of 
health, but the provision of improved dwell- 
ings in London itself, and the affording of 
greater facilities to working people to live in 
the suburbs, have done much towards pro- 
viding them with healthier surroundings than 
those that fostered the calamity of 1866. 

The second lesson—with which we have 
here more concern—taught by the epidemic 
was the extreme desirability, if not the ab- 
solute necessity, of completing the hospital 
system as then established by setting up Con- 
valescent Homes in addition, to insure the 
complete recovery of the patients. Every- 
body recognizes the fact to-day, when the Con- 
valescent Home is regarded as an indispens- 
able adjunct to a large general hospital, so 
that it has become the rule for every great 
hospital either to have its own Convalescent 
Homes, or to subscribe to independent institu- 
tions of that class, But if the world is in- 
debted to any one individual more than 
another for the general recognition of this 
rule, then that individual is none other than 
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Mrs. Gladstone. It was the earnest plea that 
she advanced and followed upwith the greatest 
pertinacity in favour of Convalescent Homes 
for cholera and other patients that led to the 
real starting of the movement for the estab- 
lishing of such Homes for hospital patients in 
general, She found, and others found, that 
persons who left the hospitals apparently 
“cured " too often relapsed into a lingering if 
not fatal illness for want of the fresh air, health- 
ful surroundings, and nourishing diet without 
which they could scarcely hope to get back 
their health and strength again. Especially 
hopeless, too, was it in the case of such 
“filthy, dilapidated, and overcrowded dwell- 
ings” in the East End of London as those 
that the Mansion House Committee had con- 
demned. To bring to bear on the saving of 
a person’s ljfe within the walls of the hospital 
all the skill that science could command, and 
then to send that person back to such dwell- 
ings as these, before he was fit to take his 
part again in the battle of life, seemed to be 
only a bitter mockery. At the same time, 
too, the demand for beds in the hospital— 
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especially during such a period as the cholera 
epidemic—was so great that the ordinary 
patients, as well as the cholera patients, were 
sometimes discharged before they were really 
fit to leave, with the result that occasionally 
they got relapses which were even more dan- 
gerous than the previous illness. 

It is true that Convalescent Homes were 
not entirely unknown at that period. A few 
had been set up, the earliest, so far as can be 
traced, dating back to 1840; but they were 
conducted on the weekly payment system, 
and were otherwise so difficult of access that 
they were practically not available for the 
ordinary hospital patient. What was abso- 
lutely non-existent at that date was the 
“free” Convalescent Home as a natural ap- 
pendix to the great public hospitals, and it is 
this institution that owes its creation to the 
foresight, energy, and perseverance of Mrs. 
Gladstone. 

In the earliest days of her efforts on behalf 
of the cholera sufferers in the London Hos- 
pital she had the idea of sending some of the 
convalescents, if possible, to the Convalescent 
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Homes then already existing. But admission 
to them was so hedged about with difficulties 
—such as canvassing for letters of admission, 
going to be examined, and the making of 
weekly payments—that before they could be 
overcome, when it was possible to overcome 
them, the time for deriving benefit from a 
Convalescent Home had often passed away. 
This led to her resolve to set up a Con- 
valescent Home on lines which should be free 
from such drawbacks. In the interests of the 
children, in the first instance. Mrs. Gladstone 
purchased the two houses at Clapton, N.E., 
which had been converted into a Convalescent 
Home, though afterwards women were ad- 
mitted as well.' But it was soon found no 
less desirable to set up a similar Home, within 
easy reach of the East End of London, in the 
interests of the “ bread-winners,’ and then 


* A lady who accompanied Mrs. Gladstone on a visit 
to the Clapton Home in these early days declared after- 
wards that she would never forget the sight she witnessed. 
when they entered. “As soon as the door was opened 
Mrs, Gladstone was surrounded by the children, who 
ching to her and almost overwhelmed her in their eager- 
ness to be near one they loved so much.” 
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Mrs, Gladstone and her friends looked around 
to see what could be done in this direction. 
Happily they did not have to look far. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlesworth, a benevolent couple 
living in Epping Forest, had also become 
aware of the needs of East London, and they 
had established at Snaresbrook a Home 
where convalescents could be received, and 
enjoy the luxuries of good food and good air 
in and around the forest, in return for a merely 
nominal weekly payment, the place being ac- 
cessible, too, without an expensive journey. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Charlesworth heard that 
Mrs. Gladstone wanted to establish a Free 
Convalescent Home in just such a locality as 
that, they handed over the establishment to 
her as it stood, with all the appointments and 
the remainder of the lease, to be continued as 
“ Mrs. Gladstone's Free Convalescent Home,” 
while still themselves taking an active part in 
the management. The Home was found to 
answer so exceedingly useful a purpose that 
Mrs. Gladstone resolved to do everything 
she possibly could to place it on a permanent 
footing, and “ The Times” of March 25th, 
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1867, contained the following letter from her 
pen: 
A CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL. 

S1Rr,—The interest you always evince in any good 
undertaking induces me to call your attention to 
the following proposal : 

It was evident to all acquainted with the East of 
London, and especially to those who had experience 
of that district during the sad period of the cholera 
and general distress of last year, that there was a 
crying necessity for a Convalescent Hospital. A 
smalt temporary establishment of the kind was, as 
you are aware, then set on foot, and this gave rise to 
the idea of a more extensive institution. 

The clergy of the eastern and north-eastern 
districts and the principal physicians had unanim- 
ously expressed their opinion that such a hospital 
for that quarter of London was urgently needed. 
With the view of effecting something towards this 
end a small house at Snaresbrook has been already 
taken, capable of containing twenty male patients, 
who will be admitted free of expense. 

The committee who have assisted me in the 
management of the Orphanage and Temporary 
Convalescent Home at Clapton have given careful 
consideration to my present proposal, and have 
come to the conclusion that an earnest effort should 
be made to establish a large and permanent institu- 
tion, The Bishop of London has sanctioned all 
our proceedings, and has given them his powerful 
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advocacy. We feel, therefore, that our project is 
started under the most favourable auspices. 

The work ought not to be delayed. We must 
not wait for another epidemic, but take advantage of 
the experience of last year. Frequent visits to the 
London Hospital, to temporary hospitals, and to 
the dwellings of the poor, have strongly convinced 
me that the sick in the East of London, debarred, 
as they necessarily are, from the fresh air and good 
food so requisite in cases of weakness, have but a 
poor chance of restoration to health and strength. 
The speedy recovery of the sick, after they are out 
of the hands of the physician, is a true economy. 
“A stitch in time,” in this case, as in all others, 
“saves nine.” The man is enabled the sooner to 
return to work, his family are no longer deprived of 
his wages, nor his employer of his services, and the 
community at large ceases to be burdened with a 
useless member. It is desirable that the proposed 
hospital should be in the neighbourhood of East 
London, so that the patients for whom it is intended 
may have the advantage of seeing their friends 
without much difficulty, I ought to state that the 
hospital is not intended for the pauper class. I will 
not enter into further details, but I inclose a list of 
the members of the committee, to which have lately: 
been added some highly influential names. I feel 
that there should be no loss of time in establishing 
the hospital on a large scale, that we should set to 
work speedily, vigorously, and systematically. 
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I submit the proposition to you in the full con- 
fidence that you will give us the benefit of your 
powerful assistance. 

[ am, sir. your obedient servant, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 
11, Carlton House Terrace, J/arch 22nd. 


Committee: Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and Lord 
William Hay, M.P., vice-presidents; Mr. Robert 
Brett, Mr. T. Fowell Buxton, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, M.P., Dr. Andrew Clark, Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Mr. Stephen Gladstone, Captain Helbert, 
Rev. W. Erskine Knollys, Lord Lyttelton, Hon. C, 
Lyttelton, Lieut.-Col. Neville, Sir. Robert Phillimore, 
‘Mr. E. Talbot, Mr. E, Warner, M.P.. Right Hon. J. 
S. Wortley. 

Ladies’ Committee: Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
Mrs. William Gladstone, Hon. Mrs, Monsell, the 
Marchioness of Lothian, Mrs. Tait, Miss C. Smith. 

Treasurer: Mr. T, Fowell Buxton. 


The appeal thus made was supported by a 
leading article in the same paper, in the course 
of which Mrs. Gladstone was referred to as 
“a lady of well-known benevolence.” 

Two days afterwards Mrs. Gladstone wrote 
again, saying : 

I venture to trespass upon your good nature again 
with the view of bringing to your notice two points 
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inthe proposed scheme for the Convalescent Hospital 
which I think deserve special attention. First, the 
free admission of patients ; this, it is hoped, will do 
away with the injurious effects of delay, which in 
other institutions necessarily arise from the con- 
ditions of admission. Secondly, there will be no 
card or other system of canvassing, Some miscon- 
ception having arisen as to the meaning of the words, 
“it is not intended to admit the pauper class,” it 
may be as well to state that by this is meant simply 
the exclusion of those who are not industrious, and 
who do not help themselves. 

I would also desire to state that this effort to 
raise a Convalescent Hospital for the East of Lon- 
don is an enlargement of a work which has already 
been commenced, and which has obtained a con- 
siderable amount of sympathy in the East, but 
which had arrived at a point at which it was desir- 
able that it should open out into a wider sphere to 
meet the needs of the East of London, especially in 
a time of visitation, such as the cholera. 

The house I have taken at Snaresbrook has been 
known for some time as the Sanatorium for the 
London Poor. The founders of this work rejoice 
to see a hope of its enlarging, so as to supply the 
want felt in that part of London of a Home for 
Convalescents. 


“The Lancet” warmly supported Mrs. 
Gladstone's project. It said: 
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We rejoice at every fresh attempt to establish 
Convalescent Hospitals, No design could be more 
wise or more humane. To the poor of the East 
End of London it will be like something from God. 
It will shorten acute sickness, it will often suffice to 
change the whole complexion and course of an ill- 
ness in a strumous or rickety subject. When hos- 
pital physicians have exhausted their means of 
giving tone and strength—when meat and wine 
and quinine are scarcely seen to further the patient's 
progress—then there will remain the best tonic of 
the list, a change from brick walls and narrow streets 
and city air to open country and green fields. We 
know how we value this change for ourselves, apart 
from illness. <A little reflection on the unhealthy 
and monotonous surroundings of the sick poor, 
especially in the East of London, will enable the 
most unimaginative man to understand what a 
powerful instrument of health a Convalescent Hos- 
pital will be to them. Surely nothing would tend 
more to whet the annual enjoyment of change by 
well-to-do people than the consciousness that they’ 
had done something to send some poor shaken 
patient to a Convalescent Hospital like that con- 
templated by Mrs. Gladstone. 


Many donations came to hand, including a 
generous gift of £500 from the Duke of 
Bedford ; and up to about the middle of No- 
vember, 1867, no fewer than 150 patients, 
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mainly from the London Hospital, were re- 
ceived at Snaresbrook, to go through the 
convalescent stage in the pure air and bright 
surroundings of Epping Forest. 

But the demands on the limited accommo- 
dation available were so great that an enlarge- 
ment was found desirable, while the institution 
clearly stood in need of an assured and 
adequate annual income. To accomplish this 
end Mrs, Gladstone organized an influential 
public meeting, which was held at “The Lon- 
don Tavern,” Bishopsgate, on November 21st, 
1867, and over this meeting Mr. Gladstone 
presided. 

This was by no means the first occasion on 
which Mr. Gladstone had shown his cordial 
sympathy with the work that Mrs. Gladstone 
had taken up in the interests of the cholera 
sufferers, His own attention had naturally 
been called to the London Hospital by the 
benevolent labours of his wife at or in con- 
nection with that institution, and when, after 
the epidemic was over, the Committee decided 
on organizing a great public dinner in aid of 
the hospital, it occurred to them that it would 
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be an excellent idea if they could get Mr. 
Gladstone to preside. The first step they took 
in this direction was to consult Mrs. Gladstone, 
who, by this time, had become thoroughly 
and personally identified with the interests of 
the hospital. Her reply was that Mr. Glad- 
stone had made it a rule never to take the chair 
at acharity dinner; but, in view of the special 
circumstances, she would do her best to induce 
him to depart from this rule just for once. 
Needless to say, she succeeded, and the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Gladstone would attend 
the dinner led to an extraordinary demand 
for tickets, so that the largest available room 
had to be engaged. Having yielded to his 
wife's persuasion, Mr. Gladstone went into 
the matter with characteristic thoroughness. 
He invited Mr. Nixon to call on him at his 
house in Carlton House Terrace. and said 
at once, on ‘his arrival, “Now, I want to 
have a long talk with you about the London 
Hospital.” 

“On this intimation,” said Mr. Nixon, in 
telling the story, ‘I gave him what appeared 
to me the salient particulars of our condition, 
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with a general statement of the difficulties 
under which we always laboured in endeavour- 
ing to meet the ever-increasing demands of 
the great East End. He then asked me for 
more definite information on various matters, 
which showed how carefully he had noted the 
points 1 had not referred to with sufficient 
clearness, and he also asked me to send to 
him in writing certain further facts. He then 
concluded the interview by directing me to 
call again just a day or two before the dinner, 
with the view of settling final details. On 
the occasion of my second visit he began by 
giving me a full history of what he had 
gathered from our printed reports, and from 
the brief notes with which I had furnished 
him. He then asked me ‘if 1 thought he had 
learned his lesson well’; and 1 could con- 
scientiously answer that he had, for in ten 
days he had come to know as much about 
the London Hospital as I myself knew after 
being there for so many years ; while he even 
put to me in a new light, as it were, certain 
matters which had really not occurred to me 
before. I left him deeply impressed with the 
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wonderful genius and the marvellous mental 
insight of the man with whom I had been 
privileged to be brought into personal com- 
munication. As for the dinner, it is a matter 
of hospital history that it was a most pro- 
nounced success.” 

It is time now, after this little digression, 
to revert to the meeting held on November 
21st, 1867, in support of Mrs. Gladstone’s 
scheme. 

Mr. Gladstone showed, in his opening 
speech, how the Snaresbrook Home had 
arisen out of the cholera epidemic, and de- 
clared that it was not a work dictated by a 
merely genera! feeling of benevolence, but was 
one absolutely demanded by the wants and 
sufferings which were at that time actually 
existing throughout London. He found that 
about 40,000 patients passed through the 
hospitals of Lendon every year, and one-tenth 
of these, at least, should go through a Con- 
valescent Hospital before returning to their 
daily toil; but he believed that at that moment 
there were not more than 200 beds pro- 
vided for convalescents in all the hospitals 
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in London. At Snaresbrook, he continued, 
some 150 poor convalescents had been re- 
ceived, and he could not but think that the 
provision of such an intermediate stage as 
this between the alleviation of sickness and 
the actual recovery was a wise project, and 
one of a practical and common-sense character. 
He wished, also, to add one word on the part 
of his wife. Her ambition was not to connect 
her own name with the institution. It had 
been so applied as a necessity growing out of 
the character of a business of this sort, in 
order that where there were many competitors 
in the field the public should be made to know 
what it was to which they were invited to 
give their adhesion and support. In men- 
tioning that two of the great London hospitals, 
St. Bartholomew's and St. George's, were 
then arranging for good Convalescent Homes 
he spoke in high terms of the London hos- 
pitals in general, and more particularly of 
‘the London Hospital, which, he added, was 
specially connected with the institution they 
were met to support. 

After this Viscount Cranborne explained 
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that in order to enlarge the limited accommo- 
dation of the Snaresbrook Home by 100 beds 
it would be necessary to raise an income of 
42,400 a year; and then Sir Thomas Watson 
said there was a growing conviction that 
every hospital should be supplied with these 
auxiliary institutions, adding that ‘many 
persons, by the labours of a lady of whom in 
that place, and in her presence, he would not 
say more than that she had learnt the ne- 
cessity of these things by her own direct 
observation, and by her personal and en- 
couraging presence in the sick room, had been 
restored from a state of convalescence to per- 
fect health. No charitable object could be 
more deserving of support than the one which 
that distinguished lady had established.” 

A resolution was passed declaring the 
urgent need of a Convalescent Home for the 
East of London, and it was further decided 
to form committees in the various districts 
and parishes therein for the purpose of col- 
lecting subscriptions and suggesting methods 
by which the benefits of the existing institu- 
tion could be augmented. 
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Thus the movement for establishing what 
was then a new class of charities was well 
started, and time has fully confirmed the ex- 
ceeding value of such institutions in really 
completing the beneficial results of the treat- 
ment undergone in the ordinary hospitals. 

The wider publicity given to Mrs, Glad- 
stone’s aspirations had excellent financial re- 
sults, and there was every prospect of the 
Snaresbrook Home becoming a permanent 
success. But difficulties arose in an unex- 
pected quarter. The lease of the house which 
Mrs. Gladstone had secured in Epping Forest 
expired in the autumn of 1868, and she was dis- 
mayed to find that the landlord refused to grant 
a renewal of it. Some of the local residents 
had objected to the setting up in their midst 
of a Home for convalescents from the East 
End of London, and they brought such pres- 
sure to bear on the owner of the property 
that he told Mrs. Gladstone he could not let 
her exceed the term of the then expiring 
lease. Even her plea for a short respite, in 
order that she could find other accommoda- 
tion, was refused, and at very considerable in- 
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convenience she had to vacate the premises 
at once, and send on her convalescents to 
Clapton until she could make other arrange- 
ments elsewhere. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WOODFORD HALL CONVALESCENT HOME. 


HEN the Snaresbrook establish- 
& ment was broken up, owing to the 
opposition of the local residents 
and property owners, it became a serious 
question with the Committee whether they 
should make any further attempt to continue 
their work or abandon it altogether. They 
were proceeding, be it remembered, along 
what were then absolutely new lines. Not 
only was the Home the first institution of the 
kind to be set up on a free basis, but it 
“was quite a new departure in those days for 
people who were asked to subscribe to a 
charity to have no “privileges” in return, and 
no voice in the distribution of the benefits. 
Subscribers under the then existing condi- 
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tions expected to be canvassed for their 
“vote and interest,” or to have people com- 
ing to them to beg for “ privileged letters.” 
The system was regarded as rather flattering 
to the subscribers’ vanity, and when Mrs. 
Gladstone, seconded by her husband, resolved 
to have none of it, and to allow subscribers 
and donors no “privileges” at all, beyond 
that of sending in their money, it almost 
seemed as if they were flying in the face of 
Providence. To-day it is so much the cus- 
tom for people merely to give subscriptions, 
and leave the committee or the managers 
with full power over selection or distribution, 
that it is not now easy to realize the trouble 
experienced in establishing this practice, al- 
though so infinitely preferable to one that 
involved applicants in much trouble, anxiety, 
and even expense, that seriously curtailed the 
value of the subscriptions, and that merely 
added—more or less unnecessarily, it may 
be—to the self-esteem of some of the sub- 
scribers. But, as a matter of fact, the prospect 
of working successfully without conceding the 
old prerogatives appeared so doubtful that, 
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as already indicated, it became a serious 
question whether the Home should not be 
abandoned altogether. 

But among her many good qualities Mrs. 
Gladstone had two which were especially 
useful in this emergency. In the first place, 
she was sanguine; and, in the second place, 
she had a happy way of inspiring confidence 
in other people. She felt that the work was 
doing an incalculable good, not only for the 
persons received in the Home. but also in the 
way of giving a practical proof of the value of 
such institutions, and thereby offering an in- 
ducement to others to do what they could 
towards meeting what was then a great neces- 
sity. Difficulties there were, no doubt; but 
they were difficulties which had to be sur- 
mounted in the interests of humanity. 

And so it was that Mrs. Gladstone would 
not hear of any drawing back. The Com- 
amittee had the offer of Woodford Hall, a 
large and commodious family mansion, sur- 
rounded by charming lawns, situated only two 
or three miles from Snaresbrook, and still on 
the borders of Epping Forest, thus offering 
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in combination all the advantages of con- 
venience of access, pure air, ample accom- 
modation, and a delightful locality. The price 
asked for the freehold was £3,000, and this, 
in the circumstances, was reasonable enough. 
The only doubtful point was as to how the 
money could be raised. But Mrs. Gladstone 
came to the rescue, and on February roth, 
1869, she put the matter before the British 
public, saying in her letter : 


In making this appeal I would once more venture 
to remind you that the Home is perfectly free to 
men and women, the only conditions of admission 
being that the patient shall be free from contagious 
disease, and that his case is strictly in accordance 
with the rules laid down. The medical profession 
are agreed as to the necessity of the institution for 
which I am pleading. We are endeavouring so to 
conduct it that the Home, while supplying every- 
thing necessary to the convalescent, shall create 
in the poor no distaste for their homes, and form 
no mere pleasant refuge for the idle and self- 
indulgent. 


There was a generous response to this 
appeal, and a little later in the year the Queen 
herself sent Mrs. Gladstone a donation of 
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4100, and further evinced her kindly interest 
in the work by presenting for the use of the 
inmates a copy of her “Journey,” with an 
autograph inscription. 

Thus a start was made afresh with the 
Woodford Home, or, to give it the full title, 
“Mrs. Gladstone’s Free Convalescent Home 
.for the Poor, more especially of the East of 
London, Woodford Hall, Essex, E." Nothing 
could have been simpler than the mode of 
admission adopted, in contradistinction to 
the old-fashioned procedure. The Home is 
“meant exclusively for those who, having been 
ill,are tardily recovering, and require, for com- 
plete restoration to health, only change of air, 
good food, rest, and kindly treatment.” Such 
persons are required to fill up a formal applica- 
tion and obtain certificates from their medical 
attendant and a clergyman or minister, or a 
secretary of any branch of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. They afterwards attend 
before the Committee of the Home, which 
meets every Monday at the London Hospital, 
and, if their application should be approved, 
they enter the Home as soon as there is a 
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prompt action is everything, I feel sure I shall 
not appeal in vain to the sympathy and 
generosity of the public.” Nor did she, and 
the two houses in question answered a very 
useful purpose so long as the outbreak lasted, 

They were further utilized as a temporary 
Convalescent Home during an outbreak ‘of 
small-pox in 1871. Hearing, in February of 
that year, that a proposal for the setting up of 
such a Home had been made in the interests 
of small-pox patients, Mrs. Gladstone at once 
placed her two houses at Clapton at the dis- 
posal of the Committee which had been 
formed, only reserving ten of the beds for 
Clapton patients. She also helped the Com- 
mittee to raise the necessary funds for the 
payment of the expenses. 

Her efforts on this occasion, however, were 
as little appreciated by the local residents and 
property-owners at Clapton as they had pre- 
viously been by those at Snaresbrook. 

On April 24th, 1871, a deputation of house- 
holders waited on Mr. Newton, at Worship 
Street Police Court, to solicit his advice in 
procuring “the suppression or the removal of 
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Mrs. Gladstone's small-pox hospital.” They 
had an alarming story totell. The occupiers 
of nearly all the surrounding houses had, they 
said, expressed their intention to leave; “some 
had even left already,” and “ the whole neigh- 
bourhood was being deserted.” Then in 
various ways there was the most serious risk 
of small-pox being spread : bedding and cloth- 
ing were burned in the open air; when the 
convalescents played at ball in the garden, and 
the ball went over the wall, they had actually 
asked some children to throw it back again ; 
while, worse even than this, a young lady 
“was seized with the disease after seeing the 
patients, who had just risen from their beds, 
walking about the grounds”! All these 
things were solemnly narrated to the magis- 
trate in open court; but inquiry showed that 
they were gross exaggerations, and the Home 
was neither suppressed nor removed so long 
as the necessity for it remained. 

In November, 1869, Mrs. Gladstone had 
the good fortune to secure for the Woodford 
Home a certain mysterious donor who would 
give no other account of himself than that he 
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was “N.P.T.” He senta cheque for no less 
asumthan £1,000. In November, 1870,under 
the same initials, he sent another for a like 
amount; in 1871 he sent a third; in 1872 a 
fourth, and in 1873 he sent a fifth. He, at 
least, was willing to waive all the “ privileges” 
of a charity supporter, even to the extent of 
having his generosity personally recognized ; 
but, whoever he was, it was largely owing to 
his financial support that the institution was 
able to keep going. Like many another 
charity, it seemed to suffer from chronic impe- 
cuniosity and never to get beyond the “con- 
valescent” stage itself, whatever it might do 
for the inmates. 

“ Under the pressure of urgent necessity” 
Mrs. Gladstone sent out on August 21st, 1871, 
another plea for financial aid, saying on this 
occasion : 

Our expenses are necessarily heavy, as the Home 
now accommodates between seventy and eighty 
patients, free of all charge ; whereas the Home was 
originally intended for men only, we have been in- 
duced, by special request, to admit both sexes, and 
since January of this year 759 persons have been 
received. 
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If funds do not quickly come in we shall have the 
pain of greatly reducing our numbers, I cannot think 
that this alternative will be forced upon us, at a time, 
too, when the widespread knowledge of the benefits 
of the ‘institution’ brings before us more applicants 
than we are, alas! able to receive. 


On December 12th, 1871, in acknowledg- 
ing “N. P. T.’s” third donation, she wrote : 
“T have much to encourage me, and | am 
determined to persevere, so as to be able to 
place the Convalescent Home upon a real and 
lasting basis. The work is large, and I need 
support and subscriptions to enable me to 
keep up the number.” Persevere she did, as 
long as health and strength were allowed to 
her, and certain it is that but for her per- 
severance, and but for the generous response 
which her appeals always met with from the 
public, the -Home could not possibly have 
been kept going. In November, 1872, as 
shown by a letter she then sent out, the in- 
vested funds brought in only £200 a year, 
and the subscriptions £378, so that to meet 
an annual expenditure of £2,024 there was a 
certain income of only £578. 
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In January, 1875, Mrs. Gladstone received 
a contribution of £10 from the Empress of 
Russia, and on March 28th, in the following 
year, there was held at the Mansion House, 
under the auspices of the Lord Mayor, a very 
influential meeting in support of the Home, 
owing to “the continuous drain upon its re- 
sources.” This gathering was of some im- 
portance, apart from the immediate purpose 
in view, because it served to accentuate the 
position that was then being assumed by Con- 
valescent Homes in general. and especially as 
regards their relationship to the hospitals. 
The Bishop of Ely, for instance, declared 
that the Convalescent Home or Hospital was 
rapidly asserting itself as “a necessary ad- 
junct to our benevolence,” and was “ meeting 
a pressing need”; while Mr. Gladstone was 
most eloquent in his declarations on the same 
point. After expressing thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, “not,” as he said, “in my own name, 
but in the name of one who may be said to 
have a deeper interest in this institution than 
any other person within its walls,” he moved, 
“That to render Convalescent Homes avail- 
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able to the poorer classes the system of privi- 
leged tickets, entailing canvassing and delay, 
should be dispensed with.” In the course of 
his speech he said he belonged to that section 
of the community which believed that the 
system of election for charities, with the ex- 
pensive operations that it entailed, was a most 
ingeniously-constructed machine for intercept- 
ing on their way a large portion of the alms 
of the community. He spoke of Convalescent 
Homes in general as ‘a new provision for an 
old want,” and, as such, one that had not yet 
thoroughly engrafted itself in the conscious- 
ness of the entire community. But to him it 
seemed that the process of the hospital was 
incomplete without the Convalescent Home, 
which, among other advantages, did so much 
to effect the absolute economy of the resources 
of the hospital. As regarded the Woodford 
Home he thought it would be found to unite 
in itself every favourable feature that such an 
institution could possibly present. He con- 
cluded his speech as follows : 


What I am anxious for is that the meeting to 
which your Lordship has given your countenance 
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and your authority should be useful, not only to the 
Convalescent Home known by the name of my 
wife, but should be useful to the subject at large ; 
that it should help to give to the subject the pro- 
minent place that it ought to hold in the estimation 
of the community; that in pleading for ourselves 
we should be pleading, I trust, with the promise of 
a speedy and abundant return; that we shall like- 
wise plead for others in other quarters of this vast 
metropolis who are ministering to the same wants ; 
and that something at least of the spirit which your 
example will, I trust, create, will be found available 
also for them, and may tend not only to the main- 
tenance of the Convalescent Homes which now exist, 
but to the larger extension and to the greater promise 
of permanence and of stability in their future main- 
tenance which is necessary in order to complete the 
healthy organization required for relieving the 
bodily wants connected with illness and disease 
among your fellow creatures. 


The effect of this meeting was a substantial 
in-flow of subscriptions, but in January, 1879, 
and again twelve months later, Mrs. Glad- 
stone found it necessary to make further 
appeals through the press, the Home being 
“in great need of funds”; and still again, in 
December, 1888, she pleaded the cause of 
the institution, which was then “grievously in 
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want of funds.” “It would greatly cheer my 
husband and myself,”* she wrote, “to learn 
that substantial help had been given to the 
Home this Christmas, and any kind donors 
may be assured that their money will be well 
bestowed on the charity, which has been 
proved by experience to be both well managed 
and thoroughly useful.” 

This was, apparently, the last occasion on 
which Mrs. Gladstone found it necessary to 
press the claims of her Home on a public 
that was ever ready to respond to her plea 
for help. But her personal interest in the in- 
stitution remained as keen as ever, From 
the time the Home was opened down toa 
very recent date—that is to say, for a period 
of over a quarter of a century—Mrs. Glad- 
stone (ever cordially seconded in her efforts 
by her niecé, Lady Frederick Cavendish) at- 
tended the usual Monday meetings of the 
Convalescent Home Selection Committee at 


’ How far Mr. Gladstone sympathized with the work 
was shown by the fact that he was not only president 
from the first, but himself contributed, at different times, 
no less than £400 to the funds. 

M 
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the London Hospital, so far as time and op- 
portunity allowed, and was ever most patient 
and sympathetic in the inquiries she made 
into the cases and circumstances of the ap- 
plicants for admission who came before the 
Committee. On these occasions, too, when 
she could spare the time, she would also visit 
some of the hospital wards—the scenes of 
her earlier experiences in the cholera days. 
Mellish Ward—one of those in which men’s 
accidents and surgical cases are received—is 
said to have been her favourite, and she never 
lost any possible opportunity of saying a few 
words to the patients there. The poor suf- 
ferers looked eagerly forward to her visits, 
and when it was known that Mrs, Gladstone 
was in the building, there was quite a little 
buzz of excitement as to whether she would 
be able to “look in,” and much eagerness to 
lmve a few words from her, or at least 
to have a smile from her as she passed 
through. It was quite a little event in the 
day's history of the patients who were thus 
favoured. Then, if she met in the corridors 
some convalescent, visitor, or other person, 
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not an inmate, who looked weak or ill, she 
would herself go to the matron and beg that 
some milk or food should be sent to then— 
a request that was, of course, readily granted. 
For the nurses, too, she had the kindliest of 
feeling, and some years ago it used to be 
a pleasure to her to organize small parties of 
nurses to spend a day in the country at the 
house of a friend of hers, within compara- 
tively easy distance of the East End. She 
was, in fact, greatly interested in everything 
‘that was in any way connected with the hos- 
pital, and was always pleased if any good 
fortune had fallen to its share, manifesting 
what was really a keen personal delight in its 
progress and popularity. “Although,” writes 
Miss Liickes, the present matron of the Lon- 
don Hospital, “it is several years now since 
we had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Glad- 
stone here, we still retain pleasant and grate- 
ful recollections of her.” 

In addition to these Monday attendances 
at the London Hospital Mrs. Gladstone 
was, down to about four years ago, a fre- 
quent visitor to the Woodford Convalescent 
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Home, and those who are in any degree in- 
terested in her work may be advised to go 
there and see the place for themselves. It is 
near to George Lane Station on the Wood- 
ford Branch of the Great Eastern Railway, 
and about eight miles from Liverpool Street 
or Fenchurch Street. The Hall, with its 
pleasant grounds, still preserves traces of its 
former grandeur, when it was a statelymansion 
in open country, which is now being rapidly 
utilized for building purposes. 

Almost the first thing one sees on entering 
is the portrait of Mrs. Gladstone of which a 
reduced copy is here given as a frontispiece, 
In the corridor to the left is a mural éas- 
relief of Mrs. Gladstone, executed about ten 
years ago by Mr. John Adams Acton, and 
presented by him to the Home,’ while over it 
is a portrait of Mr. Gladstone. In the opposite 
‘corridor is another portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
and in the men’s sitting room he is further 
represented by a bust. One thus speedily 

* This das-relief has been reproduced on the cover of 


the present work from a photograph by Mr. W. H. 
Tucker, South Woodford. 
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feels that the Gladstone influence is supreme 
in the Home, and the impression is fully 
confirmed by what one hears from the Lady 
Superintendent, Miss Simmons, who has been. 
connected with the Woodford Home almost 
from the first, and to whose “motherly” 
watchfulness over the poor people placed 
under her charge, combined with her mana- 
gerial skill in doing the best that is possible 
with small means, the successful working of 
the Home is largely due. It is especially in- 
teresting to hear from Miss Simmons an 
account of the frequent visits that Mrs. Glad- 
stone used at one time to pay to the Home, 
notwithstanding the many other demands that 
must have been made on her time. These 
visits were always a source of intense pleasure 
to the inmates, whose hearts she instantly won 
by that characteristic quality of “sweetness” 
which made so great an impression on all who 
were in any way brought in contact with her. 
To these poor convalescents she would speak 
in a manner so sympathetic that she seemed 
to take a direct personal interest in the 
welfare of each individual among them, and 
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they would say afterwards that they “did 
not feel under the slightest restraint in her 
presence.” She would make kindly inquiries 
about them, and address to them some cheer- 
ing words, while, above all, she never failed 
to sit down at the piano (presented by Lord 
Cowper), in the women's living room (used 
for concerts in the winter) and play for them, 
so that they could have a dance, country 
dances and Sir Roger de Coverley being the 
established favourites. A strange sight it 
was, too! The wife of the Premier, or ex- 
Premier, of Great Britain playing dance music 
for the entertainment of a group of people 
from, for the most part, the poorest quarters 
of the East End of London! The young 
folks enjoyed it immensely, but there would 
be elderly couples as well who, though their 
veteran limbs might not have had such exer- 
eise for many a long year, would join in the 
dancing, and do the best they could until, 
perhaps, some especially violent collision with 
another couple would provoke a general out- 
burst of merriment, which Mrs. Gladstone 
herself would enjoy no less than the dancers. 
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Her last visit to the Home was paid in 
February, 1894. Quite recently, however, 
she has written saying that it “seemed ages” 
since she was there, but she “ hoped to come 
again soon.” 

The sincerity of Mrs. Gladstone’s interest 
in her Woodford Convalescent Home and its 
inmates is well shown by a story told by the 
Lady Superintendent which, in the circum- 
stances, is not without its touch of pathos. In 
the last week of April, 1898, Miss Simmons 
had a letter from Mrs. Gladstone, who wrote 
to her in a tone of great concern, if not, indeed, 
of actual distress. Itseemed that some incon- 
siderate person, not reflecting that Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s thoughts would be fully occupied with 
her care for Mr. Gladstone—whose condition 
was then causing such deep anxiety, and 
whose death occurred only three weeks later 
—had written to her at Hawarden to solicit 
her personal interest in obtaining the admis- 
sion of a girl convalescent to the Woodford 
Home. Mrs. Gladstone, with so much to 
occupy her mind, had put the letter aside and 
forgotten it. And now, she wrote, she had 
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suddenly come —-.--- -. —,—. 

full of concern lest it might be too late for the 
girl to be admitted. “It seemed,” said Miss 
Simmons, “as if she could hardly reproach 
herself sufficiently for having overlooked the 
matter, and as if she would never be able to 
forgive herself if the girl should be in any way 
the worse on account of the delay. But to- 
day is Saturday. 1 shall write to-night to 
tell her that the girl will be here on Monday, 
and if there is anyone who will be delighted 
it is Mrs. Gladstone. 1 know it; I know 
she will. She will be positively happy, even 
at such a moment as this, to know it is not too 
late for that poor East End girl to be admitted 
to the Home!” 

One curious fact connected with the Wood- 
ford Home which deserves to be mentioned 
is that it is “going out of fashion.” This 
may seem to be a singular expression to use 
concerning an institution carried on in the in- 
terests of East End sufferers. But in the 
East End, as elsewhere, there is, it seems, a 
decided preference for Convalescent Homes 
at the seaside over those that are inland, 
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however favourably situated the latter may be; 
and since the Woodford Home was established 
so many others have been set up that even 
poor people are now able to pick and choose. 
The seaside exercises, in fact, such a power 
of fascination that many of the convalescents 
would rather pay what is, for them, a consider- 
able sum to get into a Home there, than go 
to a free institution no further off than Epping 
Forest. Dealing with this point in their last 
annual report, the Committee of the Woodford 
Home say : 


We would again remind our readers that pure 
inland air is perfectly efficacious, as a rule, for re- 
storing to health sufferers from accidents and from 
the general run of complaints ; so that the growing 
“rush to the seaside” is much to be regretted. 

While for scrofula, blood-poisoning, consumption 
and kindred -diseases sea-air is indispensable, it is 
a serious waste to crowd the seaside Homes with 
other classes of patients, for whom a three weeks’ 
stay at Woodford, free of all expense, except the 
trifling cost of the return ticket, would insure a 
complete cure. 


The effect of this fashion in Convalescent 
Homes for the poor has been that, whereas 
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‘the admissions to Woodford Hall sank below 
1,000 in only one year between 1870 and 
1891 (being repeatedly over 1,300), the 
numbers have since been steadily declining, 
so that for 1892 they were 983; for 1893, 
863; for 1894, 743; for 1895, 705; for 1896, 
743; and for 1897, 647. The figures for 
1897 were, indeed, the lowest on record, and 
this is accounted for by the interesting fact 
that, whilst so many speculators lost their 
money over the Jubilee, that event was quite 
a golden harvest for the artisan classes of 
London, and enabled many convalescents to 
pay for visits to the seaside who would other- 
wise, no doubt, have recruited their strength 
at Woodford ! 

All the same Mrs. Gladstone's Home offers 
great advantages to poor convalescents who 
are not hopelessly affected by the prevalent 
eraze for the seaside. The rooms in the 
Hall are large and lofty, and though the furni- 
ture of the sitting rooms is suggestive of 
durability rather than luxury, everything, 
both there and in the bedrooms, is scrupul- 
ously clean. The men’s sitting room opens 
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on to an extensive lawn at the back, this being 
reserved for their use; and the women’s 
sitting room has a conservatory attached 
thereto, while to them is allotted the Jawn in 
front. As for the children, what they think 
of the Home can best be learned from the 
following letters, written by two of the juve- 
nile inmates : 


DEAR MOTHER,—I like the place very much, we 
have a nice large garden to play in, with a very nice 
swing in it, there are skipping ropes and balls we 
can play with, so it is very nice. Dear Mother, we 
have a very nice lady and also a very nice nurse to 
look after us, 


DEAR MOTHER,—I am enjoying myself very 
much and I shall like it. We have plenty of good 
food and as much as we can eat of it, and I have 
got a nice little bed all to myself. 


To the original mansion there has been 
added a most charmingly-constructed chapel, 
where the inmates assemble daily for morning 
and evening prayer, the singing of hymns on 
these occasions, to the accompaniment of a 
harmonium, being, it is said, in great favour 
with the poor people. 
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Although the Home is intended for con- 
valescents the conditions previously quoted 
are not strictly adhered to, and the Committee 
say further in the annual report : 

It seems a great pity that while during the 
summer our beds are seldom empty, so little use 
should be made of the Home in the winter by those 
whose employment is necessarily at a standstill 
during frost. The Committee wish it to be known 
that throughout the winter months they are glad to 
relax rules, and to admit respectable people suffer- 
ing only from want, hunger, and cold. 


Altogether the total number of persons ad- 
mitted to the Home, from the time it was 
established by Mrs. Gladstone down to the 
end of 1897, was no less than thirty-three 
thousand ! 


es 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE HAWARDEN CHARITIES. 


# ESTLING under the shadow of 
F’ the trees in Hawarden Park, and 
Y) quite close to the Castle itself, are 
two Homes which constitute Mrs, Gladstone’s 
“ Hawarden Charities”—the one an orphan- 
age, and the other an asylum for old women. 
They are much more unpretending than the 
institutions already referred to, but, none the 
less, they must not be overlooked on that 
account. © 

The orphanage had its rise in the distress 
which prevailed in Lancashire at the time of 
the American Civil War. Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone were then residing with Sir Stephen 
Glynne at Hawarden Castle, and the idea oc- 
curred to Mr. Gladstone to send for a number 
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of Lancashire men to come to Hawarden and 
to employ them in cutting through the park 
and woods some footpaths which would form 
a decided improvement to the property, at the 
same time that the work would enable the 
men to earn money and would also keep them 
active. This was accordingly done, and at 
the same time Mrs. Gladstone sent word that 
some of the men were to bring over their 
unemployed daughters with them, and she 
would see what she could do for them. Mrs, 
Gladstone then persuaded her brother—pre- 
sumably with no great difficulty !—to let her 
have the use of an old house which stood in 
the courtyard of the Castle, and had a little 
history of its own, having, in former times, 
been the Dower House belonging to the Ra- 
venscrofts. Mrs, Gladstone fitted up this old 
house as a temporary home for the girls, and 
she then proceeded to have them thoroughly 
trained in the domestic arts. Most of them 
had previously been employed in the Lanca- 
shire cotton mills, and were accustomed to 
work. They took kindly to their new condi- 
tions, and as soon as any of them had become 
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efficient in household duties Mrs. Gladstone 
found situations for them among her friends, 
Whenever any of the girls left the Home 
others were brought over from Lancashire to 
take their place, and this went on as long as 
the distress lasted. In 1867 Mrs. Gladstone 
asked her brother to let her have, as well, a 
smaller house, which stood alongside the 
other, and in that she put a dozen or so of the 
cholera orphans from Clapton, thinking, no 
doubt, that it would be better to cut them off 
from their London associations, and that at 
Hawarden she would be able to keep a more 
watchful eye over them herself. They were 
put in charge of the wife of the coachman, 
a beloved old servant, who had boys of her 
own, and it need hardly be said that in the 
intervals of their attendance at the village 
school, and in being taught trades, the lads 
had a very enjoyable as well as a very 
healthy time of it in rambling about in the 
Hawarden woods. When the Lancashire 
distress was all over, and the girls who had 
been thrown out of work could return to the 
mills, the orphans were removed to the larger 
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house, and, as there was now accommodation 
for thirty children, Mrs. Gladstone arranged 
for more to be sent down from London to 
make up the number. They were selected 
from those whose fathers or mothers had died 
in the London Hospital, and they were nearly 
all boys, owing to the arrangement made 
between Mrs. Gladstone and Mrs. Tait, at 
the time of the cholera outbreak in London, 
that the former would look after the boy 
orphans while the latter would see to the 
girls. As the orphanage has been in active 
operation for over thirty years there must 
now be a large number of workers in the 
country, including, no doubt, many fathers 
of families, who look back upon it as having 
been their ‘‘salvation” at a time when they 
might otherwise have been left to ran wild 
about the streets of London. 

The smaller house, on being vacated by 
thé children, became a home for old women, 
and here the occupants have a peaceful, happy 
time in the eventide of their lives, being con- 
stantly cheered by visits from Mrs. Gladstone 
and her daughters, or from lady visitors to 
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the Castle, who read to them at their bed- 
sides, or as they sit in their cosy armchairs, 
and help in many ways to cheer and comfort 
them. 

These are minor efforts, no doubt, from the 
point of view of great Metropolitan charities. 
But they are efforts which are “all in all” to 
those who are still being benefited by them. 


CHAPTER X. 


ST. MARY'S TRAINING HOME, 





to become President of the Notting Dale 
Ladies’ Association, by which the “St. Mary’s 
‘Training Home for the Protection and Care 
of Young Girls” was being carried on at Not- 
ting Hill, The Home in question had been 
started in a very modest way in 1879 as the 
direct outcome of the moral campaign set on 
foot in the late seventies by Miss Ellice 
Hopkins in the interest of friendless girls, 
The plea advanced by Miss Hopkins was 
that it was better to prevent such girls from 
drifting into evil ways than to be content with 
endeavours to “rescue” them afterwards, and 
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the result of her forcible appeals was that 
quite a number of Homes were set up in 
different parts of the country. Among them 
was the one at Notting Hill, now being carried 
on in two houses in Norland Gardens, to 
which (larger premises being required) it was 
removed in 1885. 

Asit happened, the objects of the St. Mary’s 
Home appealed with special force alike to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and in this connec- 
tion it may be of interest to quote an incident 
in Mr. Gladstone's early career which is thus 
narrated in a communication published in 
“The Daily Chronicle” of May 20th, 1898, 
under the heading of “Mr. Gladstone in 
Private Life,” from “M. M.” who otherwise 
describes himself as “ An Old Friend” : 


In May, 185 3, as Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was returning home late at night 
from the House of Commons, he was accosted by a 
woman of the unfortunate class. He allowed her 
to walk for a while by his side and talk to him. 
When she left him a man, who turned out to be a 
clerk in the General Post Office, went up to Mr. 
Gladstone and attempted to blackmail him. Mr. 
Gladstone let the man follow him till he saw a 
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policeman, and then gave him at once into custody, 
and appeared against him at the police court the 
following day. The man was imprisoned, and wrote 
a penitent letter to Mr. Gladstone, begging his for- 
giveness. It came out then that Mr. Gladstone 
had for years, with the aid of his wife, been utilizing 
such opportunities as came in his way for rescuing 
these miserable victims of our civilization. The 
revelation made a great sensation at the time, but 
has been long forgotten. “It is creditable in these 
days of political rancour and bitterness,” says 
Greville, in relating the incident, “ that no malignant 
attempt has been made to vilify him by his political 
opponents, or by the hostile part of the Press. On 
the contrary, the editor of ‘The Morning Herald’ 
(which was in strong opposition to Mr. Gladstone) 
wrote him a very handsome letter in his own name 
and in that of the proprietor... . It is very for- 
tunate for Gladstone that he was not intimidated 
and tempted to give money, but had the courage to 
face the world’s suspicions and meet the charge in 
so public a manner.” The fact is, Mr. Gladstone 
was a man of singularly unsuspicious character. 
«Knowing the purity of his own motives it would 
not have occurred to him that anybody would mis- 
construe his conduct. 


The writer further gives some passages 
from the letter written by Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Hope (Hope-Scott), in 1845, referred to 
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on pages 56-57, and says that what Mr. Glad- 
stone had aimed at doing during their college 
days (as mentioned in the letter) was to get 
his friend to join with him in forming a 
fraternity for rescuing fallen women. “M.M.” 
also says : 


On a beautiful evening in June, 1878, I met Mr. 
Gladstone at dinner in Rutland Gate, at the house 
of the late Mr. Ambrose de Lisle Phillipps—a man 
of singular charm, the Mr. Eustace of “ Coningsby,” 
I believe. We left at the same time, and as we 
lived near each other he proposed that we should 
walk home together. “Clark [his doctor] tells me,” 
he said, “that ] must walk five miles every day, 
and the walk home will just make it.” Opposite 
Knightsbridge Barracks I was addressed by an un- 
fortunate woman, but passed on unheeding, step- 
ping off the pavement to let her pass. Then she 
addressed Mr. Gladstone, who did not repel her. 
In a few moments he joined me, and asked if I 
always repelled those women when they spoke to 
me. I said “Yes.” “Perhaps you are right,” he 
answered, “ but I never like to repel them when they 
speak to me. I have come across terrible tragedies 
in that way, and perhaps been able to do a little 
good, I believe that as a rule they are more sinned 
against than sinning.” 


Tracing the succession of events it is nota 
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little curious to find that Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posed “fraternity " in the forties for the rescue 
of fallen women should practically have as its 
final outcome, so many years later, the accept- 
ance by Mrs. Gladstone of the presidency of a 
Home for preventing women from falling; and 
we may be quite sure, from the facts narrated 
above, that in taking this step she had the 
hearty concurrence of her husband. 

The most characteristic features of the work 
carried on by the Home lay, perhaps, in the 
fact that it never recognized the word “failure,” 
that it always kept in touch with the girls, and 
that provided they remained respectable they 
could always be received back. At first it 
was thought that one or two months’ training 
would be sufficient; but experience showed 
that sometimes a whole year's patient and per- 
severing effort was necessary before some 
girl of perhaps particularly stubborn temper 
or self-will could be regarded as conquered. 
Even then if the girl broke down again, or 
left a situation for some other reason, she 
could return between her places to a Home 
which prided itself on the fact that it did not 
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wash its hands of its profégées as soon as 
it had trained them. A certain number of 
beds are, in fact, specially reserved for girls 
out of a place, in order that sight may not be 
lost of them, and that they may have a “home” 
to return to in case of need. 

Established on these very practical lines 
the institution was one that might well recom- 
mend itself to Mrs. Gladstone, in view alike 
of her own sympathies and of what she must 
have learnt as to the conditions of London 
life, so that from the time of her acceptance of 
the presidency she took great interest in the 
work, and was ever ready to do what she 
could to help in its advancement. So far, 
however, as can be ascertained there was only 
one occasion on which she found it necessary 
to make a public appeal through the news- 
papers on behalf of the charity. This was in 
November, 1892, when the following letter 
written by her was published : 


St. Mary’s TRAINING HOME FOR 
Youna GIRzs. 


S1R,—Will you allow me a few lines in your 
valuable paper in the hope of interesting your 
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numerous readers in the work of St. Mary’s Train- 
ing Home for Young Girls at Notting Hill? 

I have been president of the Committee for ten 
years, and can fully testify to the admirable work 
quietly done in this small home. 

It receives seventeen homeless girls, who, without 
its shelter, would be more than likely to drift into 
vice and misery. At the home they are carefully 
trained as domestic servants, In order to give 
them thorough practice in their work rooms are set 
apart for three or four lady boarders who are waited 
upon by the girls themselves. 

This plan has been most successful, and is a 
valuable adjunct to the Home. Owing to the un- 
faltering patience with which the system is carried 
on there is seldom a failure, and we find that when 
the poor girls have entered upon their duties in the 
world the influence of the Home is stil! over them, 
and it opens its arms to them in any time of stress, 

Without increase of subscriptions this excellent 
preventive work cannot be carried on. 

May I plead its cause very camestly ? 

1 remain, yours faithfully, 


i CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall, November 19th. 


Down to 1894 Mrs. Gladstone visited the 
Home at least two or three times every year, 
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in addition to attending regularly the annual 
sale of work and the festival services. Her 
visits to the Home, too, were by no means of 
a merely ceremonious character. She would 
go over al] the place, seeing that everything 
was in order, conversing freely with the girls, 
and generally going even to the kitchen and 
stopping for a time to have a chat with such 
of the inmates as she found there. Her sym- 
pathetic temperament made her much beloved 
by the girls, over whom, indeed, she seemed 
able to exercise a remarkable influence. 

The greatest treat of the year, however, 
alike for the occupants of the Home and for 
the “old girls” was to be invited by Mrs, 
Gladstone to spend a day with her in the 
country at the Woodford Convalescent Home, 
and on these occasions she would do every- 
thing that lay in her power to make them 
happy. That the food supply was excellent 
and abundant was a matter of course; but, in 
addition to this, Mrs. Gladstone would super- 
intend all the arrangements, and she never 
failed to join in their games on the lawn, while 
she not only played dance music for them, but 
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even, down to quite recent years, showed her 
wonderful activity by herself joining in the 
dances. She also invariably, with her own 
hands, plucked a flower for each of the girls. 
Then on one of the lawns at Woodford there 
is a rare kind of sycamore under which lunch 
or tea would be taken; and Mrs, Gladstone 
would tell how she had brought the tree there, 
in a flower-pot, in the form of a little seedling 
from a fine old tree at Hawarden—little think- 
ing that one day, and during her own lifetime, 
it would be so big that as many as forty 
persons could sit underneath its branches. 

When Mr, and Mrs. Gladstone were stay- 
ing at Dollis Hill in 1894 the girls went there 
for the annual outing, instead of to Woodford. 
On this occasion Mrs. Gladstone gave to each 
of them a little present, in addition to the 
customary flower; but, hearing that one of 
the party was about to be married, she 
said that that one must have a special gift, 
“something that would be useful for her 
house,” and she was not satisfied until she 
had discovered a suitable wedding present 
for the bride-expectant. 
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On another occasion, also, when Mr. Glad- 
stone was in office, Mrs. Gladstone had a 
party of the girls brought to Downing Street, 
and showed them over the historic official 
residence of the Prime Minister, explaining 
everything to them as far as she thought they 
would understand. They even had a glimpse 
of Mr, Gladstone himself as he left the house 
during their visit, and they were then at once 
conducted to his room, and shown the table 
at which he had been writing a few moments 
before. After this Mrs. Gladstone took them 
into the little garden at the back and gave 
them tea, paying to them as much attention 
and amiability as if they had been a company 
of duchesses instead of a party of poor girls 
in training for domestic service. 

With the discontinuance of Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s visits and practical sympathy there 
came a fear lest the interests of the Home 
would seriously suffer. But Mrs. Henry Glad- 
stone has very kindly taken Mrs. Gladstone's 
place on the Committee, while Mrs. Beer, the 
editor of “ The Sunday Times,” has not only 
joined Mrs. Henry Gladstone in helping on 
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the work, but has herself guaranteed the £100 
which Mrs, Gladstone was accustomed to raise 
every year for the charity. Mrs. Beer had 
some touching letters on the subject from Mrs. 
Gladstone in the early part of 1898, when 
she felt compelled to resign her position as an 
active worker. In one letter Mrs. Gladstone 
wrote : 

Iam very unhappy about the Home. When I 
lived in London I used to manage somehow or 
other to get them a certain sum each year; but 
now it is more than I can manage. I do want to 
ask you to go and visit it and take my place in 
helping it to go on. Surely there can be no question 
that it is better work to attack evil at its source, 
and prevent misery and vice, rather than help in the 
more sensational rescue work. 


Then, when Mrs. Beer wrote assuring Mrs. 
Gladstone that she would gladly co-operate 
with Mrs. Henry Gladstone in doing what- 
-fer she could for the Home, Mrs. Gladstone 
replied : 

I cannot tell you what pleasure your kind letter 
gave me, for indeed I must ever take interest in 
that excellent Home. Looking back upon that in- 
teresting time we passed together it is doubly de- 
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lightful to think of you taking my place, and I do 
feel so grateful, looking back, that it has pleased 
God to give you a happy, useful life. 


Thus, although it has lost its greatest friend, 
one may hope that a Home so well-managed 
and so deserving of public sympathy and sup- 
port may still look forward to a prosperous 
and successful future ; and although, too, Mrs. 
Beer has undertaken to send to the charity 
the £100 a year which Mrs, Gladstone her- 
self could no longer collect, she does so 
entirely “ without prejudice” to the right of 
anyone else who sympathizes with Mrs. Glad- 
stone's efforts to do the same! In the nature 
of the case a Home of this sort cannot be 
self-supporting, as the poor little “roughs” 
have to be got out of slovenly ways, and spoil 
more than they make. As soon as their work 
is worth anything they are sent to service, 
and for this outfits are needed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A LETTER ON HOSPITALS. 


was led to take in hospitals,’ as 
peee the result of what she had seen in 
the London Hospital, was further shown in 
1888, when, in view of the collections to be 
made on Hospital Sunday (June 1oth), she 
wrote a letter in which she said; 





It is surely a humiliation to this great country 
that these “few words,” or any words, should be 
needed to plead a cause that speaks so loudly for 
itself, and that appeals to “all sorts and conditions” 
of men, women and children. 

And yet, alas! “more money” is the pressing 
cry of all London hospitals. 


} “Mrs. Gladstone,” Lord Tennyson once wrote, 
“ wears herself out by all her hospital work, in addition 
ty all the work of a Prime Minister's wife.” 
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Year after year an opportunity presents itself to 
all to listen to the cry, and now that “ Hospital 
Sunday week” is come round again, shall we not 
make a greater effort than ever before to meet the 
urgent need ? 

There must surely be deep ignorance in the minds 
of many of the public to account for the prevailing 
indifference on the subject. Let me, then, implore 
my readers to inform themselves of the facts of the 
case ; let them think over some points which, per- 
haps, have not hitherto come before them ; let them 
weigh the results of the noble work done daily and 
hourly under hospital roofs; and, as feelings are 
thus aroused, a sense of obligation will surely 
awaken also, and in doubled and trebled collections 
this week our hospitals will reap the benefit. 

T leave to abler and more experienced writers 
the more important details of the subject, and will 
only venture upon a few words of a general nature. 


Mrs, Gladstone then gave from the special 
Hospital Sunday Fund number of “ The Hos- 
pital” some facts and figures for the current 
year, and proceeded : 

A certain prejudice is apt to prevail against 
hospitals on the score that they form a kind of 
“ happy hunting ground ” for the training of doctors 


and surgeons. Now it would be foolish to deny 
that careful and conscientious supervision must 
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always be necessary to prevent rash, or cruel, or 
otherwise objectionable experiments on poor 
afflicted human beings. But people are inclined to 
forget that the training of doctors and surgeons by 
means of hospital practice is not a mere selfish in- 
dulgence in the interests of students, but really in 
the interests of suffering humanity. The experience, 
the skill, the manual dexterity, the close observa- 
tion, the varied resources acquired, and only ac- 
quired in hospital practice, are surely of incalculable 
importance in this world of pain and sickness. 
Neither must we forget that the last thirty years 
have (we might almost say) created the noble and 
devoted band of nurses trained in hospitals, and 
bringing to their work of mercy all the light and 
blessing and comfort of a religious spirit and a 
loving heart, coupled with the skill which comes of 
constant and varied experience. 

Those who have visited the sick beds of a hospital 
ward know what tender care, what ability, what 
untiring kindness are bestowed upon both body 
and soul by nurses, physicians, surgeons, chaplains. 
How manifold are the comforts and advantages by 
Which the sick are spared all but the inevitable 
suffering of their lot! And when visitors notice, as 
they cannot fail to do, the pervading patience and 
gentleness of tone among the patients themselves, 
an endurance of suffering among poor, rough, ignor- 
ant creatures that calls forth thankful admiration, 
they must not forget how much is due to the sur- 
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rounding influences of the hospital. Different, 
indeed, would be the scene were the patients to lie 
sick in their small, crowded, ill-ventilated homes, 
devoid of all helps and comforts. 

The crying need of funds is the more provoking 
(if I may use the word) when, thank God, workers 
abound. It is bad enough to have fields white 
unto harvest, and no labourers to reap them ; it is 
almost worse to have the labourers waiting, sickle 
in hand, and no money to set them to work, Self- 
denying and well-qualified people are in the midst 
of us who go to the root of the matter. “Silver 
and gold have they none,” but they give their time, 
their work of head, hands, and heart, and too often 
their health. On the other side stand the multitude 
who cannot or will not, from various circumstances, 
thus sacrifice themselves ; surely it is a small thing 
to ask them to help in another way. I have been 
met, when pleading for money for a hospital, by 
the pleasant answer, “ Yes, indeed ; you shall have 
my subscription ; it is easy to give money ; those 
who really deserve thanks are the workers who 
spend themselves in these deeds of mercy.” 

Times are hard, it is true, and appeals are many. 
I do not ask my readers to give of their superfluity, 
for then I should ask of a very limited public. I 
implore those who have no “superfluity” to see 
what self-denial can do, what a good hard push of 
many shoulders to the wheel can bring about. 

And I do not apologize for concluding my “few 
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words” with a hackneyed quotation, inasmuch as 
the well-known lines convey so beautifully their 
inspiring lesson : 


“The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from Heaven. 
it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


S 


CHAPTER XII. 
LITERARY EFFORTS. 


HE letter given in the last chapter 
suggests that Mrs. Gladstone 
might have attained to some skill 
as a writer, had she possessed any aspiration 
for literary honours; and as a further example 
of her powers in this direction it may be of 
interest to quote the text of an introduction 
which she wrote in 1883 for a little book 
entitled “Early Influences” (Rivingtons). 
The book was first brought out in 1845, and 
was described as “ By the author of ‘Truth 
without Prejudice’” (Miss Wyndham), It 
contained much excellent counsel concern- 
ing the training of children, and, judging 
from a cursory glance at its contents, was 
well deserving alike of being republished 
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and of Mrs. Gladstone’s encomiums. She 
wrote : 


In venturing to say a few words by way of pre- 
face upon the re-issue of this little work, | would 
say that I have been led to do so chiefly from the 
fact of its having been unfortunately so long out of 
print and forgotten by the public; for indeed it 
only requires to be read and it will speak for itself, 
Such, at least, was my own impression. I could 
but exclaim as I read it. “How valuable would 
such a book have been to me in the happy years of 
the past!” The old memories awoke, and the 
thought of a mother’s responsibilities from the 
moment of the baby’s first cry to the riper years of 
her children's life. The subject of carly training 
had ever been to me most interesting ; it was only 
natural that my mind should be turned afresh in 
that direction by a careful perusal of this modest 
but really wise and valuable little book, so compact 
that it is within every one’s reach. 

Let us notice how carefully every little thing is 
considered. Our authoress has even something to 
say as to the training of babyhood at the outset of 
the journey of life, and, proceeding carefully through 
all the stages of infancy, she gives salutary advice 
to guide the parent from the first in her holy work. 
Principle, in the strong religious sense, Tact, Justice, 
Patience—all these points are wisely dwelt upon, 
with a touch that is both tender and strong toa 
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striking and impressive degree. No work of the 
kind that I have seen enters into such minute de- 
tails; they have generally been overlooked as too 
trifling; yet it is these very trifles, as they may 
appear to us, which form the first link in the chain 
that draws a child towards good or evil. It is the 
step-by-step training—the learning of a child’s dis- 
position by means of hourly watchfulness—which is 
too often neglected. 

And now let me turn aside for a moment and 
consider the way in which children are over-noticed 
and over-petted, and considered in every conceivable 
way; and again, the dangers attending the very 
advantages of charming them by interesting books 
—all this, unless regulated and checked by proper 
Home Influence, may become an actual snare. So 
much the more is it necessary that, from very early 
childhood, the mother should guide and shape the 
Child's mind and heart. 

One word as to religious teaching. How many 
parents neglect this, or leave it to others? Why 
are children of the rich often so worse instructed 
than the children of the poor? 

Our authoress, I need hardly say, makes religion 
the keystone to the whole edifice ; she would have 
Church teaching as the great basis of education, 
and would direct the child into those holy ways 
which lead it from the font to the grave, and in 
which are to be found never-failing stores of guid- 
ance, of strength, of comfort,andof hope; those paths 
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which are “ pleasantness and peace,” and where the 
light of Heaven “shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

In my opinion this little work has not un- 
deservedly been called “a book of gold,” and I very 
earnestly recommend it. 


There is still another appearance that Mrs. 
Gladstone once made in print, apart from her 
public appeals through the newspaper press, 
for on the occasion of the International 
Health Exhibition in London, in 1884, she 
contributed to a series of handbooks brought 
out by the Executive Council one that was 
entitled “Healthy Nurseries and Bedrooms, 
including the Lying-in Room.” It formed a 
small book of about fifty pages, containing 
much practical advice, given in very clear 
language, but consisted mainly of selections 
from various standard writers on the subjects 
dealt with. In her preface Mrs. Gladstone 
said: 


Every real and searching effort towards know- 
ledge and improvement will surely make us long 
for more. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that 
1 offer this small contribution to the International 
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Health Exhibition, in the earnest hope that those 
who are generally interested in the subject will 
come with the serious intention of carrying away as 
much information as possible. 

This Handbook, one of many that are issued at 
the present moment for the same purpose, treats of 
the proper management of Nurseries, Bedrooms, 
both for the sick and healthy, and Lying-in rooms. 
In offering it no apology on my part is needed, for the 
strength of this little Handbook lies in suggestions 
derived from many valuable authorities on the im- 
portant subjects in question, coupled only with some 
practical observations founded on my own ex- 
perience. The little work can, therefore, lay claim 
to a very small amount of originality ; but for the 
purposes of the International Health Exhibition it 
is thought well to bring together in a convenient 
form information derived from many trustworthy 
sources, 

In introducing to the public the following pages, I 
have to acknowledge with many thanks the assist- 
ance of a dear niece’ who has ever been closely 


' Lady Frederick Cavendish. Lady Frederick (widow 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, who was murdered in the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, on May 6th, 1882, 2 few hours 
after being sworn in Chief Secretary for Ireland) is a 
daughter of Mrs. Gladstone's sister, Mary, the second of 
the two “lovely brides” referred to in Chapter I. Lady 
Frederick’s mother (first wife of the fourth Baron Lyttelton) 
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associated with me in any little work of mine con- 
nected with Hospitals, Convalescent Homes and 
Orphanages. 


died in 1857, and almost ever since that time Lady 
Frederick has been more or less connected with Mrs. 
Gladstone’s philanthropic efforts. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
POLITICAL WORK. 


YAIFTY years ago,” writes Miss 
Georgiana Hill in her book, * Wo- 
) men in English Life,” published in 
1896," ‘women of the middle classes regarded 
politics as quite out of their sphere. Except 
when some great question was agitating the 
country they thought little about public affairs. 
As to taking any action, attending political 
meetings, forming political societies for poli- 
tical reforms, there was no such thing ; and if 
any such idea had been mooted it would have 
been looked upon as absurd and improper. 
The idea still lingered that politics were unfit 
for women to touch, that they were beyond 
their understanding, and dangerous to their 
morals.” 
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It was amid such traditions—or such pre- 
judices—as these that the early days of Mrs. 
Gladstone were passed, and in those early 
days, at least—and even though her own 
social position was, of course, far higher than 
that of the “ middle class”—she showed little 
or no inclination to go beyond the then re- 
cognized limits of “‘ woman's sphere.” What- 
ever she may have thought of her husband’s 
political views—and we may be quite sure 
that she fully approved of them !—she felt no 
ardent desire to stand on a public platform 
and talk about them, and she was probably 
the last person in the world to whom would 
have occurred the idea of forming an associa- 
tion of political women. She had a clearly 
defined threefold sphere of her own—her 
husband, her children, and her charities; and 
had she been left to follow the promptings of 
her own inclinations she would probably never 
aave had the faintest desire to “enter politics” 
herself. True it was that she had done some 
canvassing for her husband in election times, 
and Mr. Hope-Scott has left it on record 
that in this respect she was a most potent 
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worker for her husband in the Oxford Uni- 
versity contest of 1847. But this was merely 
“individual effort”—the sort of thing that 
many ladies, including duchesses, had done 
before her for individuals in whom they were 
interested—and it was altogether a different 
matter from such actual organization as that 
spoken of by Miss Hill. 

The time was to come, however, when 
Mrs, Gladstone was not only to develop from 
a politician's wife into a political woman, but 
was to become the recognized head of a very 
considerable body of political women. 

For the beginnings of the movement in 
question we must go back to the records of 
Mr. Gladstone's first campaign in Midlothian, 

On November 26th, 1879, Mr. Gladstone 
delivered in the Corn Exchange, Dalkeith, 
the second of his great speeches tothe electors, 
and later in the same day there was a pre- 
septation to himself and Mrs. Gladstone, in 
the Foresters’ Hall, of an album of photo- 
graphic views of Scottish scenery, from the 
ladies of the county, and a velvet table-cover 
from the women workers at Messrs. Widnell 
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and Co.’s carpet manufactory at Lasswade. 
Mrs, Gladstone expressed a few words of 
thanks, but very naturally left Mr. Gladstone 
to make the more formal acknowledgments. 
In doing so he said: 


T have to perform the duty of returning thanks 
on behalf of my wife and myself, and at the same 
time } feel that I can really add very little to the 
simple words which she has used, which express a 
sentiment which comes from the very root of her 
feelings and mine. You' have referred, sir, to the 
family relations in which I have had the happiness 
to stand, and to the inestimable blessing—and not 
from my deserving—which has been permitted me 
through a long life, that those family relations have 
been a source of unclouded and unvarying consola- 
tion, without a break, without a shadow, without a 
doubt, without a change. . . . With regard to the 
special occasion which has brought us here to-night, 
I understand it to be your wish that I should say 
some words as the particular share that ladies and 
that women may be said to have in the crisis of the 
day... . I speak to you ladies as women, and I do 
think and feel that the political crisis has to do not 
only with human interests at large but especially 
with those interests which are most appropriate and 
ought to be most dear to you. The harder and 


" Provost Mitchell, who presided. 
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sterner and drier lessons of political economy are 
little to your taste. You do not concern yourselves 
with abstract propositions. It is that side of politics 
which is associated with the heart of man that I 
must call your side of politics. When I look at the 
inscription which faces me on yonder gallery I see 
the words “ peace, retrenchment, and reform.” All 
thesewords, ladies, are connected with the promotion 
of human happiness, . . . But of these three words 
the one upon which I shali say a few more words to 
you, on this special occasion is “ Peace.” Cast your 
eyes abroad over the world to what has taken place 
there during the last three or four years; think of 
the events which have deluged many a hill and 
many a plain with blood; and think with regret 
and pain of the share which not you individually, 
but your country, has had in those grievous 
operations, 


Then, in a series of brilliant word-pictures, 
he described the horrors of warfare as illus- 
trated by recent events in South Africa, in 
Afghanistan, and in Eastern Europe—and 
especially as they regarded women and 
children—such horrors being, he argued, 
mainly the outcome of political motives. He 
continued : 


I will not delay this matter further than to say I 
think that, after these scenes, if peace be our motto, 
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we must feel that a strong appeal is made to you 
as women especially, and to whatever there is best 
in man. Ladies, I am not here as one of those who 
have even professed to believe that the state which 
our society has reached permits us to make a vow 
of universal peace and to renounce in all cases the 
alternative of war ; but I am here to say that along 
experience of life leads me, not towards any abstract 
doctrine upon the subject, but to a deeper and 
deeper conviction of the enormous mischief of war, 
even in the best and most favourable of circum- 
stances, and of the mischief, indescribable and un~ 
redeemable, of causeless and unnecessary war. 
Look back over the pages of history, and consider 
the feelings with which we now regard the wars 
that our forefathers in their time supported with 
the most pertinacious enthusiasm, of which we have 
had some development in this country within the 
Jast three years... . Do not suffer appeals to 
national pride to blind you to the dictates of justice. 
Remember that the rights of those savages, as we 
may call them, and the sanctity of life among the 
hill tribes, and the happiness of their humble homes 
amid the winter snows of Afghanistan, are as sacred 
fn the eyes of Almighty God as are your own, 
Remember that He who has united you together 
as human beings of the same flesh and blood has 
bound you in mutual love, and that mutual love is 
not limited by the shores of this country, nor limited 
by the boundaries of Christian civilization ; that it 
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passes over the wide surface of the earth, and em- 
braces the meanest as well as the greatest in its 
wide scope. 


And then, by way of peroration, he con- 
cluded with an appeal which was destined to 
have far more widespread results than he 
could have anticipated at the time he made it : 


1 think that in appealing to you to bear your 
own part in a political crisis like this I am making 
no inappropriate demand, but am beseeching you, 
as women, to perform a duty which belongs to you, 
which, so far from involving any departure from 
your character as women, is associated with the 
fulfilment of that character and the performance of 
its duties, and the neglect of which would in some 
future time be to you a source of pain, but the 
accomplishment of which will serve to build your 
future years with sweet remembrances, and which 
will warrant you in hoping that each of you, within 
your own place and sphere, has raised your voice 
for justice, and striven to mitigate the sorrows and 
misfortunes of mankind. 


To fully realize the deep impression pro- 
duced by this speech one must bear in mind 
the conditions under which Mr. Gladstone 
was then opening his campaign in Midlothian, 
“From the moment of his entering Scotland,” 
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as a writer in “ The Times” said, a few days 
after Mr, Gladstone’s death, “his progress 
was a triumphal procession. At every rail- 
way station where his train stopped the whole 
population seemed to have come forth to 
welcome the popular hero. His arrival in 
Edinburgh was welcomed with an enthusiasm 
which Royalty itself might have envied. 
Barricades had to be erected to protect the 
aged statesman from the attention of his too 
effusive admirers, and his progress through 
the streets was marked by an outpouring of 
respect such, perhaps, as no statesman was 
ever before the object of. No one who did 
not share in it can know the depths to which 
the historic campaign stirred the hearts of 
the whole Scottish people. From Wick to 
the Borders the great orator woke echoes in 
the hearts of thousands of Scotch voters who 
had never previously felt a political emotion.” 
” Thus the ground was, as it were, thoroughly 
well prepared for such a speech as the one in 
question—a speech that appealed direct to 
the hearts of those who heard it, and was 
calculated to stir not only their political but 
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also their non-political emotions to the lowest 
depth. Hence one can readily understand 
how, in all these circumstances, the women 
to whom this speech was especially addressed 
were profoundly moved by it, and how they 
resolved on the spot that the call to arms 
should not be made to them in vain. Not 
only in Midlothian, however, but all through 
the country women’s hearts were more or 
less stirred, and the appeal itself was re- 
echoed in various influential quarters, so that 
women began to arouse themselves to a con- 
sciousness of the fact that, even although 
they had no parliamentary vote themselves, 
they might still exercise a certain degree of 
political influence by means of combination. 
In this opinion, too, they were supported by 
the more or. less official Liberals, who, what- 
ever may have been their views about giving 
the vote to women, were not unfavourably 
inclined towards a new development which 
would tend to improve their own position 
and that of the party. 

There was not much that could be done 
before the General Election of 1880, but in 

P 
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the latter part of that year, and also in 1881, 
a number of small associations of women 
Liberals began to be formed as the result of 
the movement in question. The first were 
those at Bristol, York, and Darlington, while 
subsequently the Liberal ladies of South 
Kensington formed themselves into a society, 
without knowing of the existence of the pro- 
vincial bodies. Some others followed a little 
later on. 

These purely local and independent associa- 
tions represented the earliest attempts on the 
part of women interested in politics to bring 
about anything like an organization of their 
own, and from these modest beginnings all 
the subsequent developments in this direction 
have proceeded. In the first instance, of 
course, not too much could be expected. In 
some of the associations the members, if not 
actually alarmed at their own audacity in 
attempting what woman had never done 
before, nevertheless hardly realized what 
“ organization” meant, or how really to set 
about it, and some of them felt quite grateful 
when it was suggested that they should work 
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in with the men’s associations, though sub- 
sequently they became quite independent of 
the sterner sex. Then, again, there was no 
cohesion, and not even any communication, 
between the various local bodies. 

But these difficulties were to be overcome 
in course of time, thanks, mainly, to the most 
energetic, far-sighted, and business-like of all 
the little band of workers in those early days. 

The lady in question was Mrs. Theodore 
(afterwards Lady) Fry, who came of a noted 
family, for she was a granddaughter of the 
famous Edward Pease whose financial sup- 
port of his friend, George Stephenson, allowed 
of the making of the first line of railway, 
from Stockton to Darlington. But whether 
as Miss Sophia Pease, daughter of John Pease, 
of East Mount, Darlington, or as the wife of 
Mr. Theodore Fry, of Bristol (who was 
created a baronet in 1894), her interests in 
life, apart from her family ties, were centred, 
up to the time of her death in 1897, in phil- 
anthropy and in political effort. The former 
was, in a sense, the forerunner of the latter, 
for it was mainly due to the experience she 
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had already gained as an active working phil- 
anthropist that she was enabled to realize 
the necessities of practical organization in the 
women’s political movement of 1880-81. Her 
interests in that movement were aroused in 
the first instance by the fact that her husband 
was a successful candidate for Darlington in 
the General Election of 1880. Following up 
the great energy she displayed in helping to 
bring about his return, and still further in- 
fluenced by Mr. Gladstone’s powerful appeal, 
she formed a Women’s Liberal Association at 
Darlington, and devoted herself with such 
zeal to the new movement—in the way of 
collecting and spreading information, influenc- 
ing others, and so on—that before long she 
became the recognized head of the women 
Liberals of the country. 

Thanks to the exertions of Mrs. Fry 
and various other ladies, the formation of 
Women’s Liberal Associations was actively 
persevered in, and there was steadily increas- 
ing evidence that the feminine forces were a 
coming factor in political life. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the Conservatives, 
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in their turn, should start the Primrose League, 
in 1883, and this League went ahead at such 
a rate as to convince the Liberal ladies that, 
although they had been first in the field, they 
would soon be quite overshadowed unless 
they made a still more vigorous effort on 
their own account than they had done here- 
tofore. 

It was this contingency that gave to Mrs, 
Theodore Fry a suitable occasion for bring- 
ing forward a scheme she had projected for 
forming a national combination of Women's 
Liberal Associations. By the spring of 1886 
there were fifteen of these associations in ex- 
istence, representing 2 membership of some 
6,000 women, and there was the greater 
reason for the strength that comes from unity 
because Mr. Gladstone had just announced 
his policy of Home Rule for Ireland, and the 
uncertainties of the situation nevertheless left 
one thing clear—that he would want all the 
support he could possibly get. 

The critical moment thus seemed to have 
arrived for Mrs. Fry (herself an earnest sup- 
porter of Home Rule) to summon a confer- 
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ence of representatives of the different local 
associations of women Liberals to consider 
what should be done; and this conference 
was held on May 27th, 1886, at 22a, Queen 
Anne's Gate, which Mr, and Mrs. Fry had 
taken for the session. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Lady Milbank, wife of Sir 
Frederick Milbank, M.P., and an ardent ad- 
vocate of Liberal principles; while delegates 
attended from all the existing associations. 
At this meeting the need of a Central Union 
was strongly urged, not only on the ground 
of unity, but also on the ground that it would 
bea means of promoting the higher education 
of women in political action. In the result, 
therefore, it was decided, on the motion of 
Mrs. William S. Clark, Vice-President of the 
Bristol Women’s Liberal Association, seconded 
by Mrs. Ashford, of Birmingham, that a 
Central Association should be duly formed. 
It was further agreed, on the proposition of 
Professor Stuart, M.P., seconded by Mr. (now 
Sir) H. G. Reid, M.P., and supported by 
Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., and Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, M.P. : 
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That in view of the excellent and valuable work 
done by Women’s Liberal Associations, this meeting 
strongly urges that those already existing should 
be further supported and enlarged, either in con- 
nection with general Liberal Associations, or other- 
wise, according to local circumstances, with the 
special object of promoting a more extensive know- 
ledge of Liberal principles amongst women of all 
classes, such as shall enable them to form sound 
opinions upon public questions. 


Asa matter of fact this second resolution 
was felt to be more important than the first, 
and on further consideration it was decided 
that, instead of starting the Central Associa- 
tion at once, the ladies should devote the 
remainder of the year to promoting alike the 
political education of women and the forma- 
tion of local bodies, and so be ready to make 
a really good start with a Women’s Liberal 
Federation at the beginning of 1887. 

To this work the ladies applied themselves 
with great energy, being much encouraged 
later in the year by an intimation that Mrs. 
Gladstone, who had been sounded on the 
subject, would in due course become President 
of the new Federation. 
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So matters went on through the winter, and 
much progress was made; but very early 
indeed in the new year the ladies received a 
great shock. 

Something had gone wrong ; for on January 
15th there was an announcement in “The 
Times” to the effect that “Mrs. Gladstone 
had consented to become Lady President of 
the Liberal League of Great Britain, and a 
member of the Great Saughall (Cheshire) 
Branch.” 

“ Liberal League of Great Britain!” That 
‘was not the proper body at all! 

What had happened ? 

Well, what had happened was simple 
enough, when it was explained. A certain 
gentleman had had the idea of forming the 
League in question, and it had occurred to 
him, very naturally, that he could not do better 
than persuade Mrs. Gladstone, if possible, to 
become Lady President. Accordingly he 
organized a deputation which waited upon 
her with a request to that effect, and Mrs, 
Gladstone, though accustomed to rely upon 
Mr, Arnold Morley, the Liberal. Whip, in 
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matters of this kind, thought that on this par- 
ticular occasion she was quite equal to decid- 
ing for herself. So shereceived the deputation, 
thought that they came from the persons who 
had already spoken to her, and consented to 
their request, with the result that the announce- 
ment given above was duly made to the public. 

Mrs, Gladstone had, in fact, become Pre- 
sident of the wrong Association ! 

The Liberal ladies were horrified, the 
Liberal Whips were perplexed, and Mrs. 
Gladstone was in despair! “She would never 
do anything again without Mr. Arnold 
Morley”; and from that time, in fact, Mr. 
Arnold Morley was her indispensable adviser, 
without whom she would do nothing in con- 
nection with the Federation that involved any 
responsibility whatever. 

There were eager consultations as to what 
was to be done about the presidency, and the 
best way of getting out of the dilemma, the 
only person who felt at all happy in the matter 
being the gentleman who had started the so- 
called Liberal League of Great Britain—a sort 
of “Three-tailors-of-Tooley-Street” combina- 
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tion which the Liberal Party did not care to 
recognize. Finally it was decided there was 
no help for it but to give an intimation that 
Mrs. Gladstone had joined the Liberal League 
of Great Britain “by inadvertence,” and the 
course was thus left open for her to become 
President of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
of which the inaugural meeting was held at 
the Hétel Metropole on February 25th, 1887. 

By this time there were forty associations 
of women Liberals in existence, having a 
membership of between 9,000 and 10,000, 
exclusive of other associations which consisted 
alike of men and women. 

The fact that Mrs. Gladstone had thus 
formally “entered politics” was one that 
occasioned much satisfaction not only among 
the Liberal ladies but also among the Liberal 
leaders, who were anxiously hoping to be able 
to get Mr. Gladstone back to power again, 
and regarded a Women’s Liberal Federation, 
with Mrs. Gladstone at the head, as a very 
practical set-off and possible antidote to the 
Primrose League and its Dames. That Mrs. 
Gladstone, however, should undertake such a 
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position at all spoke much alike for her sym- 
pathies with the grievances of Ireland, as they 
presented themselves to her mind, and for her 
strong desire to help on, if she possibly could, 
her husband’s cause. She was then, be it 
remembered, seventy-five years of age, and 
though one has heard much of the wonderful 
oratorical feats that Mr. Gladstone accom- 
plished in his old age, it was, perhaps, an even 
more striking event for Mrs. Gladstone to 
practically degzn her political career so late in 
life! It must have been a much greater trial 
for her to commence the making of her little 
speechlets then than it was for Mr. Gladstone 
to continue the long speeches to which he had 
been accustomed all his life. There was, in 
fact, something almost heroic in the appear- 
ance presented! by Mrs. Gladstone as chairman 
of a public meeting, and especially of a large 
public meeting. Her silken hair and vener- 
able looks were alone sufficient to excite the 
keenest personal sympathy; but in the early 
days of her presidency, at least, she was ex- 
ceedingly nervous as well, and however sweet 
her voice might sound in a small room (and 


“sweetness ” was its predominating quality), it 
was absolutely lost in a great hall. Thus, 
when she made her little speech on such 
occasions it was heard only by those im- 
mediately around her. But though a large 
proportion of her audience did not catch a 
single syllable, they knew that if they had 
heard they would have thoroughly endorsed 
her sentiments, and so they cheered and ap- 
plauded her all the same, and were quite con- 
tent to wait until the following day to find out 
from the newspapers what it was that she had 
really said. As for the management of public 
meetings—the putting of resolutions, amend- 
ments, riders, and so forth—and the control 
of a large political organization, poor Mrs. 
Gladstone was really quite “at sea,” and at 
seventy-five it was too late for anyone to ex- 
pect her to master details which to many of 
the younger women around her, possessed of 
more practical experience in these things, 
would have been a very simple matter indeed. 

But Mrs, Gladstone did her best, and she 
showed an earnestness of purpose which ex- 
cited the warmest esteem, if not indeed an 


absolute veneration, however difficult those 
who were behind the scenes might find it 
occasionally to suppress a smile of mingled 
amusement and sympathy. Then, too, Mrs. 
Gladstone had a perfect tower of strength in 
Lady Aberdeen, who was ever on the watch 
to help her in the slightest difficulty, and to 
undertake every little detail that might not be 
perfectly clear. In this way Mrs. Gladstone's 
presidential path was made as smooth as pos- 
sible, and though there was really something 
not a little incongruous in the fact of a lady 
distinguished as a philanthropist taking at 
three-score and ten to an active political life, 
the fact remains that her example had a 
powerful effect in inducing other women to 
join in the work of the Federation, conferring 
on that body a degree of strength which was 
of no slight service to the Liberal Party in 
general. Her acceptance of the presidency 
gave to the Federation, in truth, a stimulus 
more powerful than it could have gained in 
any other way, and it soon became a note- 
worthy fact in the political situation. 

It may, therefore, be worth while to recall 


here the leading events connected with the 
period in question, and to gather together 
and place on record the little addresses she 
delivered from time to time in her official 
capacity. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, held,as already mentioned, 
on February 25th, 1887, Mrs. Gladstone's 
speech—the first she had ever made on a 
public platform—was in the following words : 


In taking the chair to-day I do so because I be- 
lieve that there are a number of women anxious to 
work for the Liberal cause, and able to do so with 
advantage. Such work, on the part of women as 
of men, should be open and clear, and should be 
carried on by direct rather than by backstairs 
influence. It is to embody these views that, I 
understand, our association exists. Women’s 
associations joining it are perfectly free to form 
their own programme. There may be some more 
advanced, and some who, like myself, are rather 
old-fashioned as to their views of the part to be 
taken by women in the world’s work. And do not 
think when I say so that they are out of date, for 
I stick to my opinions, But we are all united in 
our desire to help the Liberal cause, which has 
always been the cause of progress and justice for 


all, and women are able in this to give powerful 
help. Our party has good prospects just now ; the 
situation is full of hope. I welcome you to take 
part in a winning cause, and I wish you all God 
speed in your work. 


These remarks, as was said by Professor 
Stuart, who immediately followed Mrs, 
Gladstone, gave “the keynote of the object 
of the association.” It had been formed, he 
continued, for advancing the questions that 
specially affected women, but it was an 
association of women’s associations which in 
its central position had for its object to en- 
deavour to advance the Liberal cause. It 
would be a great advantage to the Liberal 
party to utilize the services of women, and 
surely when there was a force extant any- 
where it was the part of a wise statesman to 
avail himself of it. Looking forward to the 
future, and believing as he did that women 
would come more and more to the front in 
political power, he conceived that it was not 
ill-judged to make friends with the coming 
race. Women, too, could derive great ad- 
‘vantage from taking part in work which was 
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for the benefit of others as well as themselves, 
by widening their influence and interest in 
political questions. 

Then Dr. Sophie Bryant said that among 
the many reasons for the great movement 
there was, perhaps, none higher than the one 
which lay in the fact that it was a movement 
for the lifting up of women to take their place 
and proper interest in the national life, and in 
affairs which concerned the progress of the 
national life. It was an organization for the 
political education of women, and it could be 
claimed as the only such organization in the 
best sense of the word. Their friends on the 
other side in politics did not pretend that 
their organization was one for the education 
of Conservative women in Conservative 
principles, and in spite of their activity they 
had not done much to study those principles. 
In politics as in philosophy, one should begin 

‘by becoming thoroughly saturated with the 
doctrines of one school, and should proceed to 
examine questions critically, Women would 
do well to approach the consideration of 
political questions from the point of view of 
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persons who had adopted some general prin- 
ciple of a very broad kind. 

Mrs, Bateson, of Cambridge, admitted that 
women, raw as they mostly were to the whole 
subject, had much to learn in the way of 
discipline and organization, while they must 
show that they were ready. to sink any of 
their pet schemes and ideas, if necessary, for 
the prosperity of the party. Mr. Woodall, 
M.P., declared that even then women exer- 
cised a great political influence, and it was 
important that where their influence was 
exercised there should be an accompanying 
due sense of its responsibilities ; and, among 
the other speakers, Mr. (afterwards Sir J.) 
Stansfeld, M.P., said that if the Primrose 
League never did any better work it would at 
least have led to the establishment of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. 

This summary of the proceedings on the 
occasion in question will serve to show suffi- 
ciently the objects and purposes of the new 
combination. 

About this time, also, there was reprinted 
in book form an article which Mrs. H. G. (now 
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Lady) Reid had contributed to “ The West- 
minster Review” on “ Women Workers in the 
Liberal Cause,” and Mrs. Gladstone further 
showed her interest in the subject by supply- 
ing a “ Prefatory Note,” in which she said: 


IT have been so much struck by this paper that I 
am anxious it should not go forth to the world 
without a few words from me of strong commenda- 
tion. 

These I venture to give it as President of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, 

We cannot recognize too clearly the crying need 
of education and combined effort among women. 
A great cause, such as that which now lies nearest 
to our hearts, the cause of Ireland, should arouse in 
us a passionate desire for thorough and accurate 
knowledge of its history. Strange that this should 
have been so much overlooked! 

In this pamphlet we learn the methods of ac- 
quiring and imparting knowledge and the use we 
may be in helping to guide, purify, and stimulate 
great political movements. 

? 


In October, 1887, Mrs. Gladstone accom- 
panied her husband to Nottingham, where a 
metting of the National Liberal Federation 


was held on the 18th, and a great speech was 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone at night. In the 
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afternoon of the same day there was also a 
meeting under the auspices of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, presided over (in the 
later stage of the proceedings) by Mrs. 
Gladstone. On this occasion she said : 


I know that you are kindly not expecting me to 
make a speech this afternoon, but when I look upon 
this large and enthusiastic gathering how would it 
be possible that I should be silent? Besides, I 
must express deep sympathy with the objects you 
all have at heart. I rejoice to think that so many 
women have shown, by the readiness with which 
they have come forward to support us in our great 
undertaking—the settlement of the Irish question 
—that that subject appeals to their hearts. They 
are prepared, I am sure, to take their part in what 
we trust will prove before long to be a just and 
lasting settlement. The horizon is brightening, and 
we may now feel that the patience, that the calm- 
ness, I may say, shown by the Irish people in the 
face of so much provocation will soon meet with its 
due reward. God grant that it may. 


Then in April, 1888, at a meeting of the 
Reading Women’s Liberal Association, the 
following letter from Mrs, Gladstone was read 
by the president, Miss Monck : 


T must tell you how much rejoiced I am that you 
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have succeeded in forming a Liberal Association in 
Reading. Having the honour of being President of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, allow me to offer 
you all my sincere and earnest wishes that your 
work may grow and prosper. The cause of Ireland 
must continue all-absorbing, especially to those who 
have by thought and study become faithful helpers 
in the great cause. Alas! that one is often tempted 
to exclaim, “ How long is such injustice and cruelty 
to go on?” A comforting answer comes, thank 
God! Truth and fair play have ever been England’s 
motto, so let us keep up our spirits, and be urged 
to double exertion. You have a first-rate candidate 
in our great friend, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. We 
must be very confident of his winning the next 
election. 


On November sth, 1888, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone left Hawarden for Birmingham, 
in order to take part in a series of political 
demonstrations in the Midlands, and though, 
of course, the speeches, great and small, de- 
Ijvered by Mr. Gladstone were the chief at- 
traction, Mrs. Gladstone herself came in for a 
due share of attention. On the afternoon of 
November 6th.a reception was given in her 
honour, and in that of the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen, by Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Reid 
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at Warley Hall. Mrs. Gladstone was very 
warmly welcomed, and made a little speech” 
in which she said her husband bade her tell 
them how grateful he was for all their help in 
the cause they had before them, She thought 
that message from him would be a great en- 
couragement to them. She could not help 
congratulating them and the country on the 
success of the municipal work, which was a 
great encouragement to the Liberal cause. 
And then she added she was sure they 
would be pleased to know that her husband 
was by no means the worse for his speeches, 
and that “the beautiful welcome in Birming- 
ham had been a stimulus to fresh life and 
spirits in him in carrying on the work they 
were engaged in,” 

But if Mr. Gladstone formed the centre- 
point in most of the little speeches she de- 
livered, he, in his turn, had his graceful little 
references to his wife; for on the evening of 
the same day, in acknowledging a presentation 
from working men of some samples of Birm- 
ingham industry, Mrs. Gladstone being also 
present, he remarked : 
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Allow me to say, in the very first place, that it is 
with particular satisfaction that I find myself as- 
sociated with my wife—the partner of nearly fifty 
years, and any further years please God He may 
grant to us—and | may venture to assure you all, 
and with most perfect and absolute truth, that in 
the sentiments which I shall endeavour to lay before 
you she participates as fully and as warmly as if 
she had the most formal and the largest share in 
their utterance. 


On November 7th the proceedings in con- 
nection with the session of the Council of 
the National Liberal Federation were opened 
with the presentation to Mrs. Gladstone 
by the Liberal ladies of Birmingham of a 
handsome medallion cameo portrait of her 
husband. With the cameo there was an ad- 
dress in which the subscribers said they de- 
sired to record their sincere admiration for 
the wifely devotion and the womanly help she 
had given to “England's greatest statesman” 
during more than fifty years of arduous labour 
for the promotion of the welfare of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. They 
expressed their sympathy with the suffering 
of their sisters in Ireland, and their indigna- 
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tion at the cruelties practised in that country 
in the name of England, adding that Mrs. 
Gladstone’s example had inspired them in- 
dividually in their work, and her leadership 
as President of the Women’s National Liberal 
Federation had awakened an earnestness and 
vigour of incalculable value to the organi- 
zation, 

Mrs, Gladstone, in reply, said that nothing 
had pleased her so much as that presentation 
—and that was saying a good deal, for the 
kindness of the welcome which Mr. Gladstone 
and herself had received in Birmingham had 
been overwhelming. But this was a crown- 
ing welcome. Too much had been said of 
anything she had done, and of the small efforts 
it had been in her power to make to help 
forward the noble cause which was so precious 
to thei, in seeking to put an end to the 
dreadful things that they had been so sorry to 
hear of. In this good cause she bespoke their 
help, because women could do a great deal 
with gentleness, patience, and kindness, and 
charity. It was difficult to exercise these 
qualities when they were indignant, and in- 
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dignation was the prerogative of women, - But 
they knew that by tenderly and quietly edu- 
cating—for they wanted to educate their 
opponents, and not quarrel with them—they 
could do a great deal for the cause they had 
at heart. ‘ 

Still further testimony to the value of Mrs. 
Gladstone’s services, and to the esteem in 
which she was held, was given at a public 
meeting held in the Town Hall under the 
auspices of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
on the afternoon of the same day, when an 
address was presented to Mrs. Gladstone 
on behalf of the Birmingham and Midland 
Women’s Liberal Federation. The Hall, 
big though it is, was crowded with women 
who had come from all parts of the district 
and country, and the gathering was un- 
doubtedly one of the most striking political 
demonstrations on record. 

The presentation was made by Mrs, H. 
G. Reid, who said: 


I have the honour and happiness to present to 
Mrs. Gladstone an address of welcome on behalf 
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of Birmingham and Midland Women’s Liberal 
Associations. Words are inadequate, nor are they 
needed, to express the fullness of that welcome—the 
heartfelt gratitude, the tender homage of hearts 
turned towards you to-day. In the great gatherings 
of this week many here have felt anew the wondrous 
spell which encircles our great leader wherever he 
goes; many have come from far to swell the great 
wave of human sympathy which has risen responsive 
to greet him, and the presence among us of his life- 
long friend and helpmeet is to us the crowning 
recompense, Here are gathered the accredited 
delegates and representatives of 20,000 women 
organized for political purposes, and moved to the 
deepest earnestness by the struggle of a nation for 
liberty. It is not alone what our noble president 
has done, it is what she has inspired others to do. 
We know the beautiful record—domestic, social, 
and philanthropic; now there is another service 
added—political, but not partisan or personal. We 
feel that in her we have the perfect blending of the 
new and old ideal of woman’s mission and work. 
Our work has been conducted with high aim. 
Women have felt the responsibility of it, and there 
has been a toning down of prejudice and intolerance, 
and a calm business-like setting to work. With 
such an example and under such leadership we shali 
go forward humbly, yet working with faith and 
courage, looking for the glad confident morning to 
break when, in the spirit of the prophet of old, our 
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great leader shall see the desire of his eyes and 
peace upon Israel, 


Mrs. Reid then read the address, which 
was as follows: 


To Mrs. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

DEAR MaDAM,—Your visit, with Mr. Gladstone, 
gives us the opportunity of bidding you welcome to 
Birmingham, and of expressing our profound appre- 
ciation of all the quiet and womanly work you have 
done for improving the condition and advancing 
the best interests of the people. 

As President of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
your earnest words, your example, and your in- 
fluence have done much to awaken the interest and 
concentrate the efforts of women, and have shown, 
as you well said at the outset, “the use we may be 
in helping to guide, purify, and stimulate great 
political movements.” 

Your presence in Birmingham among the women 
workers is full of significance, and the results of this 
memorable re-union in the centre of political ac- 
tivity, as well as throughout the country, cannot be 
over-estimated. 

We would gratefully remember that it has been 
vouchsafed you, in the most intimate of all relation- 
ships, to minister to our great leader, and sustain 
him in upholding the sacred principles of our Liberal 
faith, and in a life’s devotion to the cause of freedom 
and justice, 
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With tenderest thoughts in this the golden year 
of your happy wedded life, we wish to you and 
Mr. Gladstone prolonged and increasing happiness, 
knowing that in the future, as in the past, your life 
by his side is consecrated to noblest ends. 


Mrs. Gladstone, who was greatly touched 
by the warmth of her reception, said: 


The beautiful address, with its touching and too 
kind words, fills my heart with gratitude, It is 
doubly touching, for you have, in such tender words, 
spoken of this special year, this golden year of our 
happy wedded life, and if I say little, you will 
know for what cause, you will understand that it is 
all too deep for utterance, The splendid welcome 
to Birmingham is indeed overwhelming. The re- 
markable meetings that are being held will be 
memorable as the first great gathering of the Liberal 
party in the very centre of political activity—deeply 
interesting and affecting, as we consider what it is 
that has brought together so wonderful an assembly 
Is it not that the great heart of the nation is stirred, 
as the cause of Ireland is more and more studied 
and realized? Yes—and she is still calling upon us. 
Treland is to-day pleading her cause through those 
who are here to address you. You have been 
pleased to choose me as the President of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. You know that I 
am proud of the honour, though sadly conscious of 
my own shortcomings ; still, encouraged by the able 
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and warm hearts of those around me, we will do our 
best, This work, which began so modestly, has, in 
reaching its present proportions, realized our most 
sanguine expectations. The number of associations 
has doubled since the Nottingham meeting, and the 
number of members more than doubled. But we 
are very anxious to obtain (especially in the county 
constituencies) more workers, who will speak plainly 
and interest the people about Ireland, and instruct 
them as to its past history and present wrongs. 
Some of my friends may remember my words at 
the outset of this work. I said, “The situation is 
full of hope. We welcome you to take part in a 
winning cause.” I ask you, are not these words in 
course of fulfilment, and do we not meet to-day, 
with renewed hope and spirit, to redouble our exer- 
tions? We are not confident without evidence and 
reason. In England our election successes for the 
past two years have been almost without check, in 
Scotland and in Ireland they have been unbroken, 
At the recent election in Wales our opponents did 
not venture even to put in an appearance. Both 
candidates were Home Rulers. Either, then, the 
Tories did not vote at all, or they supported a 
candidate pledged to what they pretend to call 
“separation.” Our opponents last week boasted a 
little too soon over the municipal elections. In 
Birmingham, to those who know the significance of 
the contest is that of the handwriting on the wall ; 
while upon the contests throughout the country we 
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may reckon upon a net gain of over thirty seats, 
T tell you, and I think I am in a position to tell you, 
what a wonderful and constant encouragement our 
conspicuous success in the political battlefield has 
been to my husband. Yet do not imagine you can 
lay down your arms. The final victory has yet to 
be won. We must persevere, combining our efforts, 
reassuring the doubtful, stimulating the weak, work- 
ing and waiting with courage and with faith, And 
so will we labour together, without fear or dis- 
couragement, towards the fulfilment of our cherished 
hopes and aspirations, confident that the more the 
case of Ireland is known, the more sensible we shall 
be of her needs, and of the importance of giving her 
that responsibility in the management of her own 
affairs which now, alas! is so shamefully denied 
her, Is not our loved country celebrated for fair 
play? and do not humanity and justice speak to 
our hearts? I am cheered by all that I have seen 
this week, I look around and recognize the thought- 
fulness and ability and large-heartedness and de- 
termination of our friends. We are cheered by the 
fact that not a single one amongst us who, in real 
earnest, has put a hand to the plough, has turned 
from us. With a united front we face our opponents 
with forces continually gathering and increasing in 
numbers, and if it is true that the citadel is not yet 
in our possession, what matter? for we hold the 
country on which it depends for its supplies, and its 
capitulation is only a matter of time. 
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In 1889 the annual meetings of the Women's 
Liberal Federation were held in London amid 
much political excitement. It was the time 
of the Parnell Commission {in which Mrs. 
Gladstone was so interested that she became 
almost a regular attendant, having what was 
her “recognized” seat just in front of the jury 
box), and the fact that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Gladstone were both of them present at one 
of the Federation gatherings gave a special 
significance to the proceedings. 

By way of beginning there was a reception 
given on the afternoon of May 21st by Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Hancock, to meet Mrs. 
Gladstone, and of this function the following 
account was afterwards given in“ The Women's 
Gazette,” the official organ of the Federation: 


About six o'clock it was rumoured that Mrs. 
Gladstone had arrived, and presently she made her 
way into the drawing room under the escort of 
Mr. Hancock, who briefly welcomed his assembled 
guests, with special reference to Mrs. Gladstone.: 
Our host continued : “ He knew how glad we should 
all be to hear a message from the Grand Old Man. 
He knew, too, that a few words from Mrs. Gladstone 
would do much to inspire us with renewed zeal for 
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our work, He felt sure that she had brought with 
her new enthusiasm. Mrs. Gladstone,” said Mr. 
Hancock, “ was no ornamental president.” Quickly 
correcting himself, he added, “Of course I meant 
to say, not merely an ornamental president.” Mrs. 
Gladstone, who was holding in her hand a beautiful 
bouquet, then addressed a few earnest and touching 
words to the delegates who crowded round her. 
After expressing the pleasure it gave her to be 
present she continued, “But, of course, Ireland is 
the subject that we are thinking of very deeply. 
Ireland is very near our hearts.” She had just 
come from the court. “You know what court I 
mean,” said she, whereat her hearers laughed, She 
could truly say that Mr. O’Brien made a capital 
witness, “He was not strong, but then he was so 
true. Yes, so true!” said Mrs, Gladstone, repeating 
it with emphasis. “From the way he spoke every- 
one could see how he was burning with love for 
Ireland; and then,” said Mrs. Gladstone, “he said 
that there had been times when he had said things 
stronger than he ought to have said. That’s like 
all of us,” said she. “We all say things stronger 
than we ought to, at times.” At the conclusion of 
Mrs, Gladstone’s speech she was greeted with loud 
cheers as she proceeded to shake hands with the 
delegates, 


But the great event of the week was a 
soirée that was held at the Grosvenor Gallery 
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on the evening of May 25th, when a “ great 
crush” was brought about by the combined 
attractions of a presentation to Mrs. Glad- 
stone, a speech by Mr, Gladstone, and a visit 
from Mr. Parnell. The appearance of the 
leader of the Irish party was, of course, in 
itself sufficient to cause quite a flutter of 
excitement, and his arrival was thus described 
in “ The Women’s Gazette”: 


The entry of Mr. Parnell into the meeting was 
effected with considerable difficulty, second only to 
that which marked the movement when Mr. Glad- 
stone joined Mr. Parnell on the platform. There 
was an historic handshake, and for a while the two 
statesmen were engaged in earnest conversation 
behind Mr. Gladstone’s opera hat. 


Tt would, perhaps, almost have made an 
historic picture, as well—this public ‘ée-d- 
4éte between two such eminent persons, at so 
critical a moment, under the attempted con- 
cealment of Mr. Gladstone’s society head- 
gear; though history could not, of course, be 
expected to go still further, and record the 
actual words that passed. True it is that 
Mr. Parnell afterwards made a speech, but he 
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did not repeat the conversation ; and, after all, 
our concern here is only with that part of the 
proceedings which related to Mrs. Gladstone. 

In this respect there must be quoted some 
remarks made by the Countess of Aberdeen. 
After saying that there were two events 
which gave the gathering special interest, the 
first of these being the appearance there of 
Mr. Parnell, she proceeded : 


The other event centres round our President, 
and draws forth all our loyalty and tender pride in 
being associated in any way with her and her 
husband’s beautiful domestic life. The time has 
not come for the veil to be lifted from that side of 
their lives. But no one who has been privileged to 
see something of their home life can fail to be im- 
pressed with the sublime simplicity, the unconscious 
unselfishness, the intense conscientiousness which 
characterizes their every word and act. To pass 
an hour in their company is to be lifted out of the 
low motives and ordinary standards of everyday 
life, and sends one away humbled and yet inspired. 
We cannot dissociate one from the other—their 
lives are blended into one beautiful whole, and we 
know not yet what a precious heritage our country 
possesses in these lives. But a special interest will 
for ever connect itself with this gathering, when we 
members of the Women’s Liberal Federation have 

R 
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felt ourselves entitled to draw a little nearer than 
usual to our President, and tell her that we feel to 
the full all that she is to us, that her joys and her 
sorrows are ours, and that we pray that the spirit 
of her life may descend on us who have gathered 
ourselves together to do battle for the high and 
holy cause of which her husband is the champion. 


This was an eloquent and loudly-cheered 
prelude to the event that was to follow later 
in the evening, when Mrs. Theodore Fry, on 
behalf of the Federation, presented to Mrs. 
Gladstone a golden bracelet, containing a 
miniature of Mr. Gladstone, after the painting 
by Millais, the setting being diamonds and 
emeralds in the form of a shamrock. There 
was also presented to Mrs. Gladstone a very 
beautifully designed address (the artistic 
work being by Mr. H. Holiday), which, in 
addition to assurances of profound respect 
and admiration for herself and deep and 
affectionate regard for her husband, con- 
tained the following lines: 

Full fifty years in peace and love hast thou 
A fair home wisely ruled—his home and thine ; 


Full fifty years has he taught England how 
To mould her human laws on laws divine. 
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Those diffring tasks in perfect concord move. 

One aim guides those, making their duty clear, 

Who love the home because the State they love, 

Who tend the State because the home is dear. 
Seeing that joys of home delight not less 
Him that saves nations, and that thy large heart 
No household care makes deaf to others’ cries, 
We women true would thee, true woman, bless, 
And will, whate’er in life may be our part, 
The lesson of these five blest decades prize. 


Mrs. Gladstone declared, in reply, that she 
was quite at a loss for words in which to ex- 
press her gratitude, but ‘she had some one 
near who would say something for her” ; and 
thereupon Mr. Gladstone made a speech which 
he prefaced with some more of those char- 
acteristic and most graceful references to his 
wife that never failed to charm his hearers, 
He said: : 


I do not for a moment question that among the 
objects of this remarkable meeting you have in view 
the promotion of domestic concord ; but I am sorry 
to state, on the other side, that its continuance—not 
only its enhancement but its continuance—has been 
considerably hindered because of a difference of 
opinion which has arisen between my wife and my- 
self. It has been her opinion that I ought to 
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obtrude myself upon you. It has been my desire 
that she should be the object and the sole object of 
your kind and affectionate regard to-night, I have 
even a shadow of regret in finding myself, my un- 
worthy self, introduced into the material workman- 
ship of this beautiful bracelet. If I submit to my 
fate, and consent to be recognized as taking a part, 
however small, in the proceedings of the evening, it 
is under a law of necessity stronger than myself. 
With that apology I will beg you to believe that I 
share, and share fully, though I would have been 
glad to share silently, in the expressions of gratitude 
which have proceeded from her. 


On February 26th, 1891, Mrs. Gladstone 
went to Leeds to open a “ Hawarden Castle 
Bazaar” in the Town Hall in aid of the new 
club house of the Leeds and County Liberal 
Club, everything connected with the bazaar 
having been arranged by the Liberal ladies of 
the town. The occasion of Mrs. Gladstone's 
visit was one of much rejoicing, for her 
husband had once been returned for Leeds,? 
one of her sons was representing the con- 


* It may be remembered that in 1880, while engaged 
in fighting Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone was returned for 
Leeds as a second string to his bow, but, being victorious 
in Midlothian, he never really sat for Leeds. 
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stituency at that time, while she herself was 
then the acknowledged head of the Liberal 
women of the United Kingdom. Mrs. Glad- 
stone was the guest of the Vicar of Leeds and 
the Hon. Mrs. Talbot (her niece). 

At the bazaar Mrs, Wreghitt Connon, as pre- 
sident of the bazaar committee, “introduced” 
Mrs. Gladstone, though, as she very truly re- 
marked, there was really no need to do so in 
Leeds, For Mrs. Gladstone's own sake, be- 
cause she was the wife of their great Liberal 
leader, and because she was the mother of the 
member for West Leeds, and above all be- 
cause she was herself, they were delighted to 
welcome her. Mrs. Connon went on to say 
that it might just be well to touch upon the 
circumstances which had given them the 
happiness.of a visit from Mrs. Gladstone. In 
the autumn of 1888 the wives, mothers, and 
sisters of the members of the Leeds and 
County Liberal Club were asked to help the 
members in organizing a bazaar to raise funds 
for furnishing the new club house which was 
then in course of erection. As the women of 
Leeds always did, they responded to the in- 
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vitation. Meetings were at once arranged, 
and the women had been working for sixteen 
months to bring about the result they now 
saw. Personally their work had been crowned 
that day by the presence of Mrs. Gladstone, 
who was the one woman of all the women in 
England—she was going to say in the world 
—that they would rather have with them that 
day. It was, then, unnecessary for her to ask 
them to accord to Mrs. Gladstone the welcome 
they all had in their hearts for her. 

To this Mrs. Gladstone replied : 


My poor little speech will be reserved for the 
ceremony which is to take place in another room 
shortly. If I had not got a cold I would have 
attempted a second speech ; but you are so kind to 
me, and you have already said so much in my favour, 
that I am sure you will excuse me if I merely say 
that I came from London yesterday inthe fog. At 
Peterboro! the sun shone on me, and I imagined 
chat when I reached beautiful Leeds the sun would 
be shining there, The sun was not kind in Leeds, 
but there is much in Leeds to make me happy, so 
T do not want the sun, I am surprised to see such 
a beautiful building. Really you don’t want a 
speech ; you ought to be looking round about you 
at this beautiful building, of which you must be 
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proud. This is a great occasion, and indeed there 
was need for a.Liberal Club; so I now have great 
pleasure in thanking you for your kind welcome 
and pronounce the bazaar open. I may, also, just 
say this to you—the best news of all—that my 
husband is quite well, and was delighted yesterday 
that I should come to do anything for faithful 
Leeds. 


Then Sir James Kitson spoke, and, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mrs. Gladstone, he 
said he remembered that on one occasion he 
had the pleasure of taking a walk with a lady 
who was very intimate with the Gladstone 
family, and she made a statement which Mrs. 
Gladstone would, perhaps, excuse his repeating, 
as he was not divulging any confidence. The 
lady said : “ They talk about the ‘Grand Old 
Man,’ but you know he has some one who is 
always looking after him, who is always study- 
ing to preserve his health, who is caring for 
him at every moment, and, also, who is always 
sacrificing herself in unselfishness, never think- 
ing of herself, but thinking of that great man, 
her husband!” 

The further ceremony referred to by Mrs. 
Gladstone was the presentation to herself of 
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an address from the Leeds Women’s Associa- 
tion, and the promised “speech” was duly 
made. It was as follows: 


1 am grateful to you for this address, and for the 
very kind and generous terms in which you speak 
of my husband and myself. It is a pleasure to me 
to hear that the women of Leeds have in large 
numbers, and in the most unselfish way, come for- 
ward to render material assistance to the cause 
which we all have at heart. This bazaar is a 
practical proof of what women can do when they 
are in earnest. The zeal and self-sacrifice which 
you have shown will, I have no doubt, inspire the 
members of the Leeds and County Liberal Club to 
seek the highest possible standard of political work 
and efficiency. 

Your kind welcome brings vividly before me my 
visit to Leeds eleven years ago, when I came to you 
with the double thanks in my heart as a wife and a 
mother whose husband and son you had so gener- 
ously honoured. We met then to celebrate the 
greatest victory ever gained by any party in this 

dwn. May we not look forward to a similar 
triumph of political principle in the near future? 
At the last election Leeds declared by a large 
majority for Home Rule, when the party was 
shattered by defection and apathy. Leeds cannot 
go back from the promise then made to Ireland. 
Rather we may feel assured that a still larger 
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majority will declare that Ireland must be given 
that self-government to which she is entitled by 
every consideration of justice and reason. J cannot 
say that I am without a personal motive in the 
matter, but, apart from this, in the interest of Ire- 
land, in the interest of the English people, for whom 
so much remains to be done, I earnestly hope that 
you, the Liberal women of Leeds, who have already 
done so much, will continue your work resolutely, 
earnestly, without flagging, and will bear a noble 
part in gaining the great victory which we have 
every reason to believe will reward efforts inspired 
by lofty aspirations, and carried through ungrudg- 
ingly for the benefit of our fellow countrymen, 


As an indication of the actual effect that 
Mrs. Gladstone's example had in inducing 
other women to enter the political arena, it 
tay be mentioned that as against forty asso- 
giations, with from 9,000 to 10,000 members, 
in February; 1887, when the Federation was 
formed, there was in 1890 a total of 133 
affiliated associations, with over 51,300 mem- 
bers, of whom 43,350 were women. Mrs, 
Gladstone’s action had, indeed, led to the 
movement being taken up with great enthu- 
siasm, and though there were other women 
who were able to make better speeches, 
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and would have been more at home in pre- 
siding over meetings, great or small, there 
was certainly no woman of her day who could 
have exercised the same degree of personal 
influence over women admirers of her hus- 
band’s work that she herself did. She was, 
too, most conscientious in the performance of 
her presidential duties. At, for instance, the 
annual meeting held in St. James’s Hall on 
May 27th, 1891, a crowded audience as- 
sembled in the hope of hearing a speech from 
Mr. Gladstone. He was then, however, just 
recovering from an attack of influenza, and 
found it impossible to fulfil the engagement ; 
but Mrs. Gladstone made a special journey 
from Hawarden to London in order to attend 
the meeting herself. 

In 1890 the political atmosphere in the 
camp of the women Liberals began to give 
indications of a coming storm. The question 
of woman suffrage had been taken up with 
much earnestness by an important section of 
the members of the Federation, and at the 
Council meeting in May, 1890, this section 
succeeded in passing a resolution approving 
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the extension of the Parliamentary franchise 
to women on the same termsas men. Twelve 
months later this same party, which had been 
steadily increasing in strength in the mean- 
time, proposed that the Council should go a 
step further in regard to the franchise and 
‘instruct the Executive Committee to lose no 
opportunity of pressing forward the question 
both in the country and in Parliament.” A 
resolution to this effect was moved by the 
Countess of Carlisle and seconded by Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps. But the proposal met 
with strong opposition from another, and, at 
that time, larger, section of the members, 
who were either opposed to woman suffrage 
altogether, or thought it was inexpedient to in- 
troduce the question—at that time, at any rate 
—into the Federation programme as one of 
the declared objects to be aimedat. The right 
moment, they argued, had not then arrived 
for that to be done, and it would be better for 
them to keep to strictly practical matters on 
which they were all pretty much of one mind, 
Consequently the resolution was negatived 
by 266 votes to 201. The meeting, it may 
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be mentioned, was held in Prince’s Hall, and 
in order that the vote could be taken the 
whole of the 467 ladies had to troop out into 
Piccadilly, and then return in procession, the 
“ayes” through one door, and the “noes” 
through another! 

The result of the voting was, of course, a 
victory for the anti-suffrage party; but later 
in the year it became evident that they would 
be defeated at the meeting of the Council in 
1892, and they anticipated this eventuality by 
splitting off from the Federation, and form- 
ing an independent organization, called the 
Women’s National Liberal Association, which 
was intended to promote the “official Liberal 
programme,” woman suffrage not being put 
prominently forward.’ Thus at the meeting 
of the Council of the Federation in 1892 it 


* . The statement of the principles and policy of the 
Women’s National Liberal Association shows that it is 
“a union of local Liberal Associations and of individuals 
desiring to co-operate with one another, and with the 
National Liberal Federation, for the furtherance of Liberal 
thought and Liberal policy. No formal political pro- 
gramme is submitted for general acceptance, but the 
opinion of Liberals on current questions can, as occasion 
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was agreed, with only twelve dissentients, to 
instruct the Executive Committee “that they 
shall promote the Parliamentary Enfranchise- 
ment of Women, including the local and Par- 
liamentary votes for all women, married, 
single, or widowed, who possess any of the 
legal qualifications entitling men to vote.” 
This controversy naturally attracted much 
attention in political circles, and especially 
among political ladies, and rumours were cir- 
culated that Mrs, Gladstone intended to re- 
sign in order to show her disapproval of the 
attitude assumed by the Federation in regard 
to woman suffrage. But although Mrs, Glad- 
stone was in no degree keen on this subject, 
and had no inclination to join personally 


requires, be promptly ascertained and utilized.... The 
essential prificiple of the Women’s National Liberal Asso- 
ciation is the preservation of absolute liberty of local 
action on the part of all members and Associations in 
dealing with questions about which there is a difference 
of opinion within the Liberal party, and at the same time 
the maintenance of a common centre of action for the 
purpose of dealing with those about which there is no 
such difference.” There are 103 branches affiliated to 
the Association, many of them having several thousand 
members each. 
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in its advocacy, she nevertheless recognized 
that it had become a question of the hour, 
and the fact that the Federation had adopted 
woman suffrage as a plank in its platform did 
not seem to her sufficient reason for giving 
up the presidency. Personally, and in view 
of her advancing years, she would have been 
glad to resign the position; but the party 
whips were anxious that she should retain it 
a little longer. By this time, indeed, what 
with the Women’s Liberal Federation, the 
Women’s National Liberal Association, the 
Primrose League, and the Women’s Liberal 
Unionist Federation (which followed the 
“great split” on the Irish question) the 
feminine element was becoming strongly pro- 
nounced in political circles, and as Mr. Glad- 
stone's immediate supporters were straining 
every nerve to get him back to power, they 
dere naturally desirous to retain the influence 
that Mrs. Gladstone’s presidency was exer- 
cising. She, too, was no less anxious to do 
everything she possibly could—for her hus- 
band! 

But in August, 1892, Mr, Gladstone once 
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more became Prime Minister, and his wife’s 
position was then completely altered, while 
there was no longer any reason why she 
should tax her strength to the extent that she 
had been doing in this particular direction, 
and more especially as other claims would 
now be made on her energies. Accordingly, 
although there was no reason for supposing 
that she had ceased to cordially sympathize 
with the work of the Federation, she sent the 
following letter to the Countess of Aberdeen : 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
October 27th, 1892. 


My Dear Lapy ABERDEEN,—As I understand 
that there is to be a meeting of the Executive of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation this afternoon, it 
would be very-kind of you if you would take the 
opportunity of conveying to them my decision not 
to stand again for re-election as their President 
next May. 

I am sure they will be the first to understand 
that in my present position I have already on my 
hands as‘much as I can do, and that every year 
makes it more necessary for me to be free from 
any extra cares and responsibilities. 

I need hardly say what a pleasure it has been to 
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me to be connected with a body which has done 
such excellent work, and what a deep interest I 
shall continue to take in the efforts of all women 
labouring in the Liberal cause. 
Yours ever, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 


Lady Aberdeen’s reply to this letter may 
be given because it shows the very cordial 
appreciation with which the efforts that Mrs. 
Gladstone had made were regarded : 


Women’s Liberal Federation, 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., 
October 27th, 1892. 


My Dear Mrs. GLADSTONE,—In obedience to 
your request I communicated your decision to our 
Executive this afternoon. 

At their desire I now write to endeavour to 
express something of our deep regret and concern 
at the prospect of the severance of a tie which, ever 
since the birth of the Federation, has been so con- 
gtant a source of stimulus and inspiration to its 
members. 

Our first impulse was to entreat you to reconsider 
your intention ; but the reasons you have given for 
not again standing for re-election as our President 
next May, compel us, in very loyalty to you and to 
the work which you, and you only, can do for the 
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Liberal cause, to bow respectfully to your wishes, 
and not to seek to impose on you additional cares 
and responsibilities at a time when you will need 
all your energy and strength to meet other duties, 

The Committee deeply appreciate your testimony 
to the value of the work which has been accom- 
plished throughout the country during the time of 
your presidency, and we are glad to be able to 
report to you that the desire to take up and spread 
that work continues to increase, and that new and 
strong associations are constantly being formed and 
affiliated to our Federation. 

We know that we can best show our gratitude to 
you for all that you have done and are doing for 
us by faithfully striving to promote those true 
principles of Liberalism, to the furtherance of which 
you and the Prime Minister have devoted your 
lives, and we rejoice to think that both while you 
remain our honoured President, and after your 
official connection with us shall have ceased we 
shall always be assured of your continued interest 
in our efforts. 


Yours ever, 


IsABEL ABERDEEN, on behalf of the Executive 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation. 


At the meeting of the Federation Council 
in 1893 the following further letter from Mrs, 
Gladstone was read : 
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My Dear LaDy ABERDEEN,—I am most 
anxious not to lose this opportunity of bidding 
farewell to the Women’s Liberal Federation, and 
of expressing through you my earnest thanks for 
the consideration and generosity extended to me 
through the interesting period during which I have 
had the honour of being their President. I am, 
indeed, most sensible of the untiring efforts they 
have made and the useful work they have done in 
the past. I am assured their efforts in the future 
will still be directed to the cause we all have at 
heart, and believing that I know who is to be the 
new President, this is in itself a guarantee for the 
future. 

Yours affectionately, 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE, 


It thus only remained for the Council to 
pass, as they did with great cordiality, a 
resolution to the following effect: 


That this Council of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation record their deep and grateful apprecia- 
tion of the invaluable services rendered by Mrs. 
Gladstone to the Federation from its very outset 
during the six years of her presidency, and further 
beg respectfully to offer her the expression of their 
most heartfelt and enthusiastic good wishes for the 
complete and triumphant success of the cause to 
which she and her illustrious husband are devoting 
themselves. 
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As regards the subsequent history of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, it need only be 
said that the Countess of Aberdeen succeeded 
Mrs. Gladstone as President, and that, on the 
appointment of the Earl of Aberdeen as 
Governor-General of Canada, the Countess 
of Carlisle succeeded Lady Aberdeen, On 
Mrs. Gladstone’s retirement Miss Helen 
Gladstone became a member of the Com- 
mittee, but this position she resigned in 1897 
in order to devote all her energies to the 
*care of her parents at Hawarden. How the 
Federation has progressed is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that it now has about 500 
branches, representing a total membership of 
from 75,000 to 80,000. 

Such, then, is the story of Mrs. Gladstone’s 
political work, and though it may have no 
sensational features, and constitute only a 
small episode in our history as compared . 
with the political labours of her husband, it 
is, nevertheless, an episode that is absolutely 
unique in its way, and certainly deserves to 
be counted among the heroic accomplish- 
ments of women. Courage, bravery, and self- 
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devotion have been shown by women on count- 
less occasions and in many different ways; 
but it remained for Mrs. Gladstone to present 
to the world the example of a woman who, 
possessed of a natural shrinking from publicity, 
brought up amid the traditions of the: past 
generation, and never before having appeared 
on a public platform save as her husband’s 
guardian angel, took to political action, for 
his sake, in her seventy-fifth year, and carried 
it actively on up to her eighty-first. The 
world had never seen anything like it before, 
and it is doubtful if we shall ever see any- 
thing like it again. 


‘2 
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MRS. GLADSTONE AND HEIR. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUSION. 





ROSS the almost idyllic picture 
presented by the married life of 
Mr, and Mrs. Gladstone there 
came, on the 19th of May, 1898, the darkest 
of shadows in the death of Mr. Gladstone. 
There was no question of his “resigning” 
himself to the cessation of his prolonged life. 
From the moment that the inevitable was 
realized by him he looked forward to the end 
with a fervent desire to be at rest. “I am 
quite comfortable,” he said, a few days before 
hedied. “1am only waiting ; only waiting ;” 
and he would often exclaim, “ Kindness, 
kindness, kindness; nothing but kindness on 
every side.” 

But if the thoughts of the civilized world 
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were directed with touching sympathy to the 
occupant of that death-bed at Hawarden, they 
were no less affected by the infinite pathos of 
the figure which sat there, almost night and 
day, holding in her own hand that of the 
dying man, in whose happiness and welfare 
her very existence had been merged during 
the six decades of a noble companionship. 
In death as in life her place was at his side, 
and though there was naught that she could 
then do for him, yet if a gleam of returning 
consciousness came back to him in those last 
few days it should be her face that he would 
look upon, or the pressure of her hand that 
he should feel. It was only with “great 
reluctance ” that she consented, at the entreaty 
of those around, to leave her post to take a 
few hours’ rest. 
And when death came at last—and it came 
so tranquilly that it seemed to be but another 
‘ sleep—there was, to the faithful heart that so 
loved him, such thankfulness for his release 
from the long months of suffering, and for 
his entrance into that peace for which he 
longed, that the shock of parting was indeed 
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softened. She bore her trial with great for- 
titude, and even whilst the remains of the 
one of whom she had been bereaved were 
still awaiting their last journey of all, she 
could drive out to condole with the widow 
and the fiancée of two Hawarden pitmen who 
had been killed the previous day. Her own 
profound grief could not be allowed to set 
aside the claims of humanity, and she whose 
whole life had been a self-sacrifice to others, 
and to whom rulers and princes and peoples 
in every part of the globe were then offering 
heartfelt condolence, would not permit even 
the death of her own husband to hold her 
back from an errand of mercy to two poor 
women who had sustained a loss as great to 
them as her own had been to her, but who 
had, perhaps, none but herself beyond their 
own little circle who could offer to them a 
word of consolation! 

Of the almost countless expressions of 
sympathy towards Mrs. Gladstone which fol- 
lowed the closing scenes of her husband’s life 
at Hawarden there was none more graceful, 
more touching and more true than that con- 
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tained in the speech delivered in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Rosebery, on May 
2oth, when the proposal for giving to the 
remains of Mr. Gladstone a public funeral in 
Westminster Abbey was considered. He 
said ; 

My Lords, there is one deeply melancholy feature 
of Mr. Gladstone's end, by far the most pathetic, to 
which I think none of my noble friends have referred. 
I think that all our thoughts must now be turned, 
now that Mr. Gladstone is gone, to that solitary and 
pathetic figure who for sixty years shared all the 
sorrows and all the joys of Mr. Gladstone's life; who 
received his every confidence and every aspiration ; 
who shared his triumphs with him and cheered him 
under his defeats; who by her tender vigilance, I 
firmly believe, sustained and prolonged his years. 
I think that the occasion ought not to pass without 
letting Mrs. Gladstone know that she is in all our 
thoughts to-day, 


She was in everyone's thoughts, too, in that 
last scene of all in her husband’s career, when 
, his mortal remains found their final and fitting 
resting place in the National Valhalla of our 
greatest men. What the scene was like, and 
the part which Mrs. Gladstone herself took 
therein, could not be told in more touching 
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language than that of the account of the 
ceremony given in “ The Daily News”: 


Pathetic in the extreme, and too solemn in its 
pathos for words to report, was the figure of Mrs. 
Gladstone at the head of the grave. The thought 
occurred that the bereaved and deeply-stricken 
woman found some inspiration of courage and com- 
posure in the notes, and almost of command it 
seemed, to which the musicians set Newman’s hymn 
of “austere and sublime adoration.” “To suffer 
and to die.” That is the lot of man. And tears 
and repining in face of the inevitable lot are the 
instinct of his being. Yet not as those without 
hope, The hymn closed as it began with: 


“ Praise to the holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise ; 

In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways.” 


And so was the body committed to the grave, 
“ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of 
His great mércy”—so far had the Dean said, when 
Mrs. Gladstone knelt, in submission, so it seemed 
to us, to the Merciful One, at the head of the open 
grave—her two younger sons, who had been sup- 
porting her, kneeling also on either side. And so 
the service proceeded. A more beautiful and touch- 
ing moment there was not in the whole of the 
impressive ceremony. There were none but bowed 
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heads, and few eyes that witnessed that kneeling 
group but were moist with sympathy and emotion. 
“T heard a voice from Heaven”; as the sublime 
voice of hope and consolations rose from the choir, 
the sons raised their mother from her knees, Hardly 
less pathetic was the scene at the conclusion of the 
service, which had best be mentioned now, though 
the incident is a trifle out of its place. The group 
around the grave was then most interesting. Princes, 
statesmen, and high functionaries of State stood 
aside, while the family—children and grandchildren, 
sons and sons-in-law—advanced to take their last 
look at the coffin, now lowered into its resting-place. 
Many of Mr. Gladstone's colleagues followed. And 
now the time came when Mrs. Gladstone must 
realize that the grave at her knees was symbolical 
of the hollowness that her life must have now, and 
it appeared as if the strain would be too much for 
her. The ladies of the family, quickly realizing the 
extreme tension, brought forward little Dorothy 
Drew, and Mrs. Gladstone clasped her to her breast, 
kissing her again and again, and seeming, in that 
great outburst, to find relief for her feelings. She 
was then gently led back to a chair. It was at this 
pathetic moment that the Prince of Wales, who had 
been standing on the other side of the grave, went 
up to her, and, bending low, stayed for a minute or 
two to speak words of sympathy. He was followed 
by the other pall-bearers. Lord Salisbury, who had 
been deeply moved throughout the ceremony, also 
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stayed for a minute or two by Mrs, Gladstone's 
side, in earnest converse. 


And so, in Westminster Abbey, in the care 
of the nation, she left the beloved remains of 
one who had helped to do the nation’s work ; 
and, after a few hours’ rest in the house of 
her niece, Lady Frederick Cavendish, where 
she had passed the previous night, she re- 
turned to Hawarden, to await in that peaceful 
retreat the summons which must one day 
come to rejoin him from whom she had thus 
been parted. 


EPILOGUE. 


For two years longer Mrs. Gladstone was 
spared to her devoted family and friends, 
and then the summons came. The gradual 
weakening alike of physical and mental power 
was recognized as an inevitable consequence 
of her great age, and though there was an 
occasional rally, it became only too certain 
that the end was approaching. A tranquil 
sleep of some days’ duration was the imme- 
diate prelude to the last sleep of all, and, on 
June 14th, 1900, in the presence of nearly all 
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the members of the family, Mrs. Gladstone 
passed peacefully away. 

The funeral took place on June roth, in 
Westminster Abbey, where, in accordance 
with the arrangements made in 1898, Mrs. 
Gladstone was laid in the same grave as her 
husband, The service itself was a simple 
one, but the presence among relatives and 
friends in the large congregation of repre- 
sentatives of the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, of the Government and 
the Opposition, and of the various political 
and philanthropic associations with which 
Mrs. Gladstone had been connected, was a 
striking proof of the esteem that was felt 
towards her by all classes in the land. The 
Queen’s own sentiments had already been 
touchingly expressed in the following telegram 
of condolence which Her Majesty had sent to 
Mrs, Wickham : 


Pray accept my sincerest expression of sympathy 
and regret at your dear mother's death, whose in- 
variable kindness to me for so many years | shall 
ever gratefully remember. Pray express my feelings 
to your brothers and sisters. V.R.I. 
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